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LIBRARIANS 


Assistant 

Librarian 



NATIONAL 

WATER 

COUNCIL 


£5,607 to £6,420 p.a. plus 

£1 ,1 27 p.a. London Weighting Allowance 

(Salary subject tn review t 7.02). 

The Councirslntormatlon Service! Division promolos Ihe (low 
of Information both with in and out side the Water tndus try 

The Library is an importBnl part ol the division and provides 
1ho full range of library and enquiry se rvice s 

The post of A65l slant Librarian becomes vacant m August 
because the present incumbent nns secured a promotion 
eppolnlme nl alsewhere 

Tho dudes ol (he Assistant Librarian include maintenance 
ota catalogue, stock and a [nans system; control of periodical 
codec iron, assisting users and dealing with routine enquiry 
work, abstracting, cataloguing and classification, subject 
eoarchos, preparation of ran ding lists; and a back-up service 
for ourpubllcollon.Watar Bulletin 

Tho successful candidate is (ikoty to bo a qualified 
librarian and have precllca I axporionco of library work; 
college leavers will, however, bo considered. 

Salary In Ihe range ol £6,607 to £6,420 p.a plus London 
Weighting Allowance of fit ,127 p a.( subject to review from 
1st July 1982) 

Goadpubllc service condl Ilona ol employment including a 
minimum of four weeks holiday plus len local end public holidays. 

Please apply In wriilng for furthe r delalle end an application 
form to:- 

Mr. R.H. PempJIn, Assistant Secretary (Establishments), 
National Water Council, 

1 Queen Anne's Gate, LondonSWIH BBT. 

Closing date for applications Is 30lh July 1 982. 


British Architectural 
Library 

Library 

Assistant 

K Hbrary asalstant Is required 
to toto a feam In a busy 

g rolasalonal library from 20 
sptembsr 1982. You wfN 
undertake information work 
with architectural practices, 
other bodies and Ihs general 
pubRc, assisting with the 
cataloguing and binding of 
library materials, execute 
photocopying orders and 
deal with me relevant In- 

vote OB 

Library experience la advan- 
tageous. 8altUY (currently 
urfdar review) £4,924 on a 
scale- rising to £5,994. 
Applications, setting , out 
background end experience, 
Immediately, to the Person- 
nel Officer, Royil Institute 
of British Architects, 88 
Portland. Place, London 
WIN 4AP» 


ANTIQUARIAN 

BOOKS 

C.R. JOHNSON 

RARE BOOK COLLECTIONS 

8p*da**lng h tfllli and IMi C*otury 
EhQtah vorto, action before I BOO, 
(day* and braetfettfw. 

Reeae wifla kjr free .Bwiraiod 
tinubgue tw f Qnenbank Haute, 
Albert SqUam, Bouden, AXrtnchini, 
awrttire. Tri. Ofll-841 17 ta 


LONDON 
UNIVERSITY OF 

QUEEN ELIZABETH COLLEGE 
Xanslnaton 

merojounm 

Applications are Invited for 
the poet of Senior Library 
AxalitBiit. The peraon appointed 
*VH\ bo responsible for the day. 

OTUBtiSft .ShiNS- UDMUd 


w 'or^rat 

nVIgagn or compute, 
ms la daalrabla. Ap. 
,ouid have a past. 
uellflcatJon in libra- 


'K&TSSSSfc dr i,™.,-. 

rjaad systems la daalrabla. Ap 
Plicanta should h 

graduate .. 

-[p. fha post In 
1 Septotnbor 1 BBS and la 

Cl. 033 p.a. London ol 
owance. 

Applies t Iona giving aoa. ado. 
catlonBl ristaiU. relevant axpert- 
anco and tha^mme o 


. METROPOLIAN. BOROUOH 

. Libraries 'and Art Department 

* V . DTancb Librarian . ' ‘ 

Aha/3 tAPB for chortared 

, £308 4 - A&SSSnB&a - *6333 

Applications are Invitad from 
Chartered Librarian a for _tha 
above t>oet at Whitonofd Lib" 
ranr- 



LONDON 

Kn ^W«W Al 

; KINO'S FUND CENTRE 

Library, assistant raaulrui in. the 
library which ppaoletlsM In 


'ERSONAL 


ffC m«n« par 

Unp. accord In a 
lonoe. Apply. ft 


OVERSEAS 


MINISTRY FOR THE ARTS 
STATE LIBRARY OF VICTORIA 
MELBOURNE, AUSTRALIA 

CONSERVATOR 

Class “HQ-3" or “NQ-4", Second Division 
Salary Range: 

$A21,449-SA23,512 (Class “NQ-3") or 
SA24.83MA2S.938 (Class “NQ-4") 

Applications are invited for the position of Conservator with the 
slate Library of Victoria which Is ihe major reference, research 
and depository library for Victoria. It has a rich and varied 
collection of wall over one million volumes, with especially fine 
collections of manuscripts, pictures, newspapers and early and 
fine-printed books. Conservation of these collec lions is an area of 
high priority for Ihe Library. The Conservation Section at present 
has a staff of two technical assistants, a library technician and 
two binders. 

DUTIES: Responsible to the Resources Development Librarian 
for the State Library's Conservation, binding and 
micro-filming programmes; other duties as directed. 
QUALIFICATIONS: Ability to manage and develop the 
Conservation Section In the 8tate Library. Appropriate 
experience In paper conservation and a wide 
knowledge of Ihs techniques and materials employed 
In the conservation of library materials; an appropriate 
tertiary qualification or relevant professional training in 
paper conservation. 

NOTE: A peraon with relevant experience and demonstrated 
ability and achievements related to conservation of 
library materials may be eligible for appointment to the 
Class “NG-4* level. 

CONDITIONS OF EMPLOYMENT 
Provision exists for the payment of reasonable expenses 
Incurred In taking up the appointment and the successful 
applicant would be required to enter into a binding agreement 
following the payment of such expenses. Public Service 


conditions of employment will apply, and genera] benefits are four 
weeks annual leave (plus holiday pay loading), cumulative sick 
leave, three months paid long service leave after ten years 
completed service ana participation In Ihe State Superannuation 
Scheme. ... 

Further Information may be obtained by contacting Miss M. 
Carey, Deputy Principal Librarian, 8tata Library of Victoria, 
328 Swanston Street, Melbourne. Victoria 9000, telephone 
(03) 609-9881, Tajex AA PREMV1C. 

Written applications stating Position No. P08/20/01B2/1, 
■i detail* ofage, cHmllflcftkHre end^ should be 

forwarded toTMebthe paraonnelOWw, Ministry for the 
Arte, 188 Exhibition Street, Melbourne, Victoria 3000, 
Australia, by no later than 9.30am on 21 July, 1982. 


;i EDMONTQN PUBLIC LIBRARY 
: Alberta, Canada 

REQUIRES. . . 

HEAD OF 

BRANCH SERVICES 

To direct the programmes, end. activities ot Branch Services, 
through 12 branch libraries (irioludjng 3,booktraHere) and 101 
staff members. Edmonton Publld Library le a progressive, 
ayatem serving a population of 621,000. with a cotjeotlon Of 
over 1 million, 342 staff and a budget over $12 million. 
Respors&ltitiea include: managing over-ail operation of branch : 
services, Including policy planning and development; staff 
selection; collection development, Information services and 
programming, eto.; participation in budget planning! and 
expenditure of funds,; ‘ • 

Qualifications! BLQ of ML8 or ALA frorhan accredited library 
. school; 8 Veara progressively responsible library experience; 
demonstrated administrative ability, and previous supervisory 
experience is essential. 

Salary: $36,472 to $40,407. (£10,300 to £18,069) per annum, , 
Apply to: Employment Officer, Edmonton Public Library, 7 
Sir Winston Churchill Square, Edmonton, Alberta, Canada 
T5J2V4. .... ■■ ■ , ■ V/'.. 
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PUBLIC & 
UNIVERSITY 



Lecturer 


Applications are Invited for a three year 
fixed-term Loo tu reshlp In drama In 
the Department of English' 
Language and Utaratu re. 
Applicants must have a good honours 
degree and have research 
qualifications. Preference will be given 
to applicants wtth experience In 
practical theatre Bud whose academic 
work has Included aatudy of ihs 
hlstoiyof the theatre before 1800 . 

The appointment, which le tenable 
from October 1 , 1982 , will be made In 
the lower part ol the eoala £6,070- 
£12,860 par annum, together wtth 
U8S/US0PS benefits. 

Further pari loulifa and 
application forma (2 cop tea) 

; may be obtained from tna 
Personnel Office, Unlveralty 
| College of 8wanaM,8lngleton 
Park, 8wansea8A28PP,to 
which office thay should be 
returned by Friday, July 90, 
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BOOKS & PRINTS 

kNY American books, new or I 
oul-of-print. - Oreay Hooka, 

B6— 32 Elllgft Avenue. Reso 

Park, New York, NY 51374^ 


ARCHIVISTS 

HERTFORDSHIRE 

th^ p^jBt"or° n " Br ° ,nv,t « for 
ASSISTANT ARCHIVIST 

Inn to qualiricailone anS 
ES pl n5SS;.-* Appl,,: “ nu "hoSfd 

fe , ho 0r S?o unt . a ," ud J?iSS 

?r‘a P t'on.“ Archlva> A«tai& 
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ADVERTISEMENTS 
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HARROW BOOKSHOP, U 

Clarendon Rd, Harrow. Flaa 
■end for our general Iw or 
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6pm Mon— Sat . LU4 

PBTBR DALWOOD AntbnMrin 

KsSn-sr;- 

3708. Catalogue nowre^^ 

ARAB WORLD BOOKS - IJw 
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avallabla. David Lomaa LtS< 
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Iataat catalogue of 
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The novelist and his dog, Moss, photographed , by Edmund Gosse ini 1890 in the garden of Max Gate: 

. reproduced in Michael Millgates Thomas Hqrdy; A Biography, reylewed on pp 7S9rS0. 

Catholicism and the Victorians 

Jonathan Schell’s The Fate of the Earth 
Clive Sinclair on The Beggar ’sC 
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Fifth Edition 

■From the Gracchi to Nero 

A history of Rome from 133 BC to AD 68 
HHSCUtLARD 

Professor Scujlard's comprehensive study Fnm t/u Gracchi to 
Nrro has established itself as the standard textbook for the 
central period of Roman history. For the fifth edition the sub- 
stantial notes at the end of the book, giving an indication of the 
various aources, have been revised to take account of recent 
scholarship; a select bibliography and chronological table are 
valuable additions. 

$28 pages 

Hardback 041632890 3 £14.50 
Paperback 041632900 4 £5.9S 

Medieval Slavery and Liberation 

PIERRE DOCK&S 
Translated by Arthur Goldhammer 

How and why did ancient slavery come to an end In the Middle 
Ages? In this study Pierre Dockfis, a controversial figure in the 
younger generation of Annate historians, criticizes the deter- 
ministic accounts of ancient slavery and medieval liberation put 
forward by both bourgeois and Marxist scholars. He draws the 
conclusion from his study that slavery and imperialism are 
inextricably intertwined. 


JULY 16 1982 


Hardback 


298 pages 
041633970 0 


German Liberalism in the 
Nineteenth Century 

JAMES J SHEEHAN 


'[This book] Is based on a wide variety of primt 
furthermore, it marshalls an enormously wide range 


inamast 
ability t< 


iterly way. . . . the strength of the book lies primarily 
to form a pew synthesis. . . . There Is no doubt 


nety of primary sources;- 
ily wide range of literature 
le book lies primarily in its 
. There Is no doubt that 


Sheehan has raised our knowledge of, the history of German 
./.AUbctaUrtn to an entirely new lem» and for this we should be 


grateful. , Wolfgang J Mommsen, Journal ofModsmHisimy 

424 pages 

Paperback 0 416329101 £6.95 


Work, Society and Politics 

The culture of the factory In later Victorian England 
PATRICK JOYCE 

Work, Society and Politics breaks new ground In the study of 
Victorian industrial society. In examining the roots of social 
stability in the textile districts of Lancashire and Yorkshire, 
Dr Joyce criticises the labour aristocracy thesis and puts forward 
controversial ideas on die sources of employer domination and 
operative response. These sources are to oe located in the social 
consequences of mechanisation and the community develop? 
ment in the factory towns. Topics discussed Include the 
‘employers, the experience' of industrial change, and family life. 

. Paperback ftffBod 8 £5.95 ’. 


Contest for the South China Sea 

MARWYN A SAMUELS 

Wide-ranging and fully documented, thU book is the first 
detailed study of the origins, contexts and consequences of the' 
•kx^K-atabdlng dispute between China, Taiwan, Vietnam and the 
Philippines over the Paracel and Spratly Archipelagos in the 
South China Sea-oneof the world’kmost strategic ally important 
- interocean horinaand China’s southern maritime frontier. 
. s ':" about 224 pages 


about 224 pages 

Hardback 0416 331* 8 £17.50 

. Genie V 

• HEATHER dyBROW ' / 

V 1 (biii&l idiom. % 


•. Gwm'esiSoirii and denronstrates the ways to which anawarenew 
- ' 'of Utemy gtare can illuminate Wotka as diveraeas Milton’s ; 

r -a c_ .-Ti. t. i: U..I. m -ff . 


Biography 759-60, 763 
Commentary 764-66 
Drama 768 
Fiction 761, 775 
French History 762 
Government 755-57 


History 758 

Literary Criticism 760, 769 
Philosophy 774 
Poetry 770-71 
Psychology 773 
Social History 772 
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Policy and the public purse 
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LeoPuatzky 

Getting and Spending 

240pp. Oxford: Blackwell. £12. 

0 631 12907 3 

Joel Barnett 
Inside the Treasury 
200pp. Deutscb.£8.95. 

0 233 97394 X 

“If we are asked what are, or should 
be, the limits of public expenditure, in 
one sense this involves value 
judgments about the kind of society we 
want." We may, I think, agree with 
Leo Pliatzky on this point; but we may 
then be provoked to ask by whom 
those judgments are, or should be, 
formulated. The orthodox answer, to 
which Pliatzky himself subscribes, is 
that they are made by Ministers, who 
are the elected representatives of the 
people, and that the function of civil 
servants consists mainly of advising 
their political masters about the range 
of policy options open to them and the 
methodology of implementing the 
decisions implicit in the choices which 
they make. But if the plain man has 
instinctive doubts about the adequacy 
of so simple and arbitrary a distinction 
between ends and means, they are 
unlikely to be wholly dispelled by 
either of the two books under review. 

Pliatzky is concerned with the means 
rather than the ends; but when he 
admits, in a revealing aside, that “I 
took naturally to the austere Treasury 
ethos towards the use of public 
money", he is to some extent riving the 
came away. Evidently, the Treasury 
has an ethos of its own; and that ethos 
favours austerity. Spending money, 
like eating people, is wrong. Here, 


warmth and sympathy. But they are 
also reahsts, sadly aware of the 
apparently incurable propensity of 
mankind to succumb to the 
temptations of extravagance and self- 
indulgence; and the desk of each of 


although the latter would not, I think, 
have dissented) that “Things and 
actions are what they are; and their 
consequences will be what they will be. 
Why. then should we desire to be 
deceived?" The Treasury has an 
intellectual conviction, founded on not 
inconsiderable experience, that you 
cannot get a quart out of a pint pot; and 
pom this flows a moral conviction that 
it is wrong to deceive yourself, to say 
nothing of others, that you can, or 
should try to, do so. If you do, it will 
assuredly end in tears. But need it? 
Why not simply enlarge the pot? This is 
a solution which has an irresistible 
attraction for politicians. The reader 
who has the patience - and the stamina 
- to follow Pliatzky through the 
successive stages in the development of 
the concept or public expenditure will 
discover why alt too often it is not a 
solution at all but simply an 
aggravation of the problem. 

To begin with, there is the 
conceptual question - how large is a 
pint? Pllatzky’s chapter on “What is 
public expenditure?” should be 
reauired reading for all, whether 
politicians or administrators, who are 
tempted to venture into this semantic 
minefield: and they should be 
compelled thereafter to pass a stiff test 


certainly, Is a value judgment; but by 
whom u it taken? Not - at least not 
willingly - by the Cabinet as a whole; 
nearly all its members, as Joel Barnett 
testmes with rueful candour, would 
like to spend more money rather than 
less, and the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer Is normally a lone voice in 
preachinReconomy. why then does he 

G reach it? Because his advisers counsel 
lm to do so. And why do they offer 
this counsel? Because the facts of the 
situation, correctly interpreted, permit 
no alternative. 

Treasury officials, in my experience, 
are dewnt, honourable men; endowed 
wth above average intelligence; and 
iiavmg their fair share of human 


to be accepted as qualified 
practitioners In this particular 
discipline. But, mercifully, it was not 


always so. In the good old days public 
expenditure meant merely the sum of 
separate departmental programmes: 
and all that you heeded in order to deal' 
with it was the simple ability to add two' 
ahd two together and to decide that the 
answer ought to be rather less than 
four. Nobody, in short, made any 
serious attempt to formulate a 
reasoned judgment about the scale of 
aggregate acceptable expenditure; and 
the elaborate ritual or Budget Day 
really amounted to little more than the 
Treasury’s adding up the individual 
departmental bias and considering 
whether the total was “too much” or 
could be made to be “Just right" In 


Burke Trend 

relation to whatever changes in 
taxation the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer had in mind. 

This final and critical act in the 
process, however, the act of striking 
the “correct” balance between 
expenditure and income, was 
something which he kept very much to 
himself. And he did the exercise only 
one year at a time. Implicit in this 
procedure was a tacit, but important, 
assumption, recognized and accepted 
by the rest of Whitehall, that the 
Treasury, as the department holding 
the purse which paid the piper, was 
entitled to call the tune and that, in 
default of any other centre of authority 
for the purpose, it was the Treasury's 
nghtful function to exercise whatever 
degree of constraint and co-ordination 
of separate departmental programmes 
might be reauired in order to ensure 
that the totality of public expenditure 
was held within the limits which the 
Treasury itself prescribed. And from 
this assumption flowed the 

proprietorial attitude which the 
Treasury has always tended to display 
towards the revenue surrenderca by 
the taxpayer to the Exchequer; In an 
undefinnble but subtle ana pervasive 
way this became the Treasury’s own 
money and the Treasury alone was 
entitled to say how, in accordance with 
its self-prescribed standards of 

E mdence and thrift, that money should 
e spent. As a result, the Treasury 
maintained for many years a primacy 
which extended beyond the merely 
financial concerns of the Government 
and came to comprise the oversight 
and co-ordination of Governmental 
policies as a whole. Its Permanent 
Secretary became the Official Head of 
the Home Civil Service, enjoying 
considerable powers of patronage in 
relation to senior appointments 
throughout Whitehall. It recruited its 
own elite by transferring to itself the 
most talented staff of other 
departments, who regarded it af an 
honour to be invited to lose thorq. Ite 
pre-eminence was absolute and its 
word was final; from its 
Rhadamanthine judgments there was 
no appeal. 

After the war, largely in response to 
the Impact of Keynesian economics 
and the rising demands of the new 
welfare state, an effort was made to 
deal with matters rather ■ more 
systematically, by attempting to relate 
individual decisions on public 
expenditure to a comprehensive survey 


of the real resources of the economy, 
extending over several years ahead; it 
was agreed that one must first discover 
how much the pot really contained, or 
could be made to contain in the 
foreseeable future, before deriding 
whether it could be persuaded, in any 
given year, to yield only a pint or rather 
more. The system - known to the 
cognoscenti as PESC, an acronym 
derived from the Public Expenditure 
Survey Committee which supervised 
its operation - was constractedin terms 
of functional programmes Tather than 
spending authorities; the programmes 
themselves were costed not at current 
prices but in terms of constant prices; 
and in due course novel and 
unprecedented bodies - such as the 
National Economic Development 
Council and the Department of 
Economic Affairs - appeared on the 
scene, challenging the Treasury's sole 
authority to decide the limits or public 
expenditure and offering 1 alternative, 
usually more attractive and optimistic, 
interpretations of what the nation 
could afford to spend In terms of the 
likely growth in the real resources at Its 
disposal. But when it came to 
translating the calculation into the 
financial terms required by the annual 
Budget occasion in the House of 
Commons, these innovators were not 
allowed to meddle with the other side 
of the account; taxation policy 
remained the strict preserve of the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer, closely 
protected by his tight-lipped experts 
somewhere deep in the heart ot the 
Treasury's citadel, their hands keeping 
a firm hold on the levers of fiscal and 
monetary power. 

Was it partly as a result of this 
dichotomy between planning and 
control that the PESC system began to 
falter in its aim? In 1963 the NEDC 
postulated an economic growth rate of 
4 per cent a year , a figure which proved 
quite unrealistic but nevertheless made 
, it politically impossible to plan long- 
term public expenditure. oiLiiny other 
basis, despite me inevitable strain on 
the balance of payments. A year or so 
- later the DHA adopted, as the basis of 
a Notional Plan which Pliatzky 
amusingly describes as “a sort ’of 
What’s On In Whitehall”, ail even ’ 
higher rate' of assumed economic 
growth, which, by tilting the allocation 
. of resources still nirther towards public 
expenditure' rather than the balance of 
payments, Contributed directly to the 
devaluation of 1967. Two years later 
the DBA ‘ was quietly . and 


unobtrusively disbanded; and the 
Treasury came back into its own, to 
resume the unhampered control of 
public expenditure with such success 
that, within a short time, Rebalance of 
payments on both current and capital 
account was more favourable than at 
any point since the war - but only at the 
cost of the rising prices and rising wage 
claims which finally led to thefaliofine 
first Wilson Government. 

Under its Conservative successor, 
the PESC system, now partially 
discredited as “purely incremental , 
was reinforced by a system of 
Programmes Analysis ana Review 
(PAR) which sought to reintroduce a 
qualitative element into the control of 
public expenditure by subjecting 
selected departmental policies to 
critical examination in cost-benefit 
terms. But this system, too, proved 
inadequate to the pressures to which it 
was subjected. As Pliatzky observes, 
“To the extent that the PAR system 
was designed to take a radical look at 
policies and not merely at methods of 
carrying them out, there was a lack of 
reality about the idea that the whole 
organic process of policy formation 
could somehow be subordinated to a 


did not put the crucial policy issues in 
their fields on the PAR list. In other 
words, value judgment stopped just at 
the points where it was most important 
that it should begin. 

It is not wholly surprising, therefore, 
that inflation continued to rise 
remorselessly, compounded by the re- 
emergence of unemployment on a 
scale which prompted the alleged U- 
tum halfway through the Heath 
Government. But Ministers still 
adhered to the constant prices system 
in planning public expenditure, with 
the result that programmes were 
■ maintained , and sometimes expanded , 
■in volume terms no matter how great 
the rise in ■ the amount - of money 
involved. In response to the renewed 
pressure on the balance of payments, 
.the Government tvas compelled to 
adopt a floating rate for the pound ip 
■raid-1972; but. despite this easing of. 
the strain on the economy, the rise in 
public expenditure began once more to 
outstrip .the growth orthe GDP and by 
the beginning of 1974 Ihe Government • 
was no longer able to enforce its 
will against 'determined industrial 
resistance 1 to an incomes policy which 
had been designed to keep price 
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inflation within reasonable limits but 
was filially undermined by the 
dramatic increase in oil prices. 

Under the second Wilson 
Government , the depressing^ familiar 
process seemed set to begin yet once 
more. In its first year public 
expenditure rose by 12.2 per cent; the 
GDP, on the other hand, showed a 
small absolute decline. In Pliatzky’s 
words, “The divorce between the 
collective decision-making process on 
public expenditure and the Treasury s 
budget- making process remained 
total." But die Treasury was beginning 
to reassert itself; ana money, mere 
money, was ready to return to the 
centre of the stage. Partly in 
reinforcement of an incomes policy 
which strove to gear cashprovision to a 
prescribed rate of wage increases, the 
concept of cash limits became 
fashionable, with the implication that, 
no matter what volume programmes 
were approved at constant prices, their 
translation into cash provision at 
current prices would be limited in 


movement"; and yet, five years later “I 
finished as an undoubted pessimist, at 
least as far as Britain’s general 
economic and industrial performance 
is concerned.” What went wrong? Why 
did it prove impossible to extract the 
quart from that obstinate pint pot? 
There was evidently no question of any 
personal or even any intellectual 
incompatibility between the political! 
and the civil servant who was his 
principal adviser. He got on well with 
Pliatzky, whom he describes as “my 


most fascinat i ng Permanent Secretary , much the same when me next pane ni 
who had been in the Research appeared complaining of identical 
Department of the Fabian Society symptoms. In so doing, they saw 
before joining the Civil Service". (And themselves as serving the national 
what, incidentally, is one supposed to interest; it was their misfortune - and 
infer from that?) Moreover, he had, the nation’s? - that their value 
like Pliatzky, an instinctive disposition judgment on this point came into 


would put to a Tory Chief Secretary; 
Hnd that view was confirmed when l 
saw the first list of cuts of the new 
Conservative Government." Poor 
officials! Their professional ethos, 
grounded in the Treasury's gritty 
experience of successive Governments 
over many long years, had prompted 
them to do their best to prescribe for 
their patient as dispassionately as they 
could, with the kind of single-minded 
concern to cure him which would 
ensure that their prescription would be 
much the same when the next patient 
appeared complaining of identical 
symptoms. In so doing, they saw 
themselves as serving the national 


towards economy and austerity, n 
disposition fostered by a modest 
domestic upbringing and an invaluable 
introduction to politics at the grass 
roots. Unlike some of our current 
political mentors he understood from 
the beginning what makes the ordinary 
voter tick. He should have been well 


conflict with another value judgment, 
framed by reference to rather different 
criteria. 

But Barnett is an honest and 

S nerous man; and he readily admits 
at it was not the fault of the officinls 
that the economy did not achieve the 


Sim In cash terms Gradually, as voier »«*• sho “ ,d have be ? n v ^. 11 rate of growth which the Government 
PHatekv sA'S fl hcempl»M^ was being placed to bring to the control of public had adapted as Its target. From the 
shlfied^rom niedhinv-ierm planning to expenditure the kind of informed and outset Ministers showed themselves 


the background of a mcdlum-lcrm 
dimension.” He himself makes no 
secret of his desire to get rid of the 
constant prices hypothesis and to 
frame forward surveys in current prices 
or, more accurately, In terms of the 


<5 expenditure tne kind of informed and 
ist sensitive political judgment which 
■ m Pliatzky. in common with all right- 
1C thinking civil servants, regards as the 
he special prerogative of Ministers. Why, 
to then, does he regard his four years in 
es office as a failure? 
lie A careful reading of his book 


prices expected to be current in the suggests several reasons. A tthe outset, 
nilure years with which successive in Opposition , “We in the shadow 
surveys were concerned. He could not Treasury team did little or nothing 
press the point too far since, as he about how much, or rather how little, 
admits, “If we were to do our cash total public expenditure would be 
projections on the assumption of S or available and how it should be divided 
10 per cent inflation and if prices in terms of priorities." But why not? 

What prevented them from pondering 


actually went up by IS per cent a year 


outset Ministers showed themselves 
reluctant to grapple with the real 
causes of the problem. When they 
came into office in 1974, “There was b 
sort of collective guilt complex round 
the Cabinet table which led to 
‘employment measures’ that were far 
from being cost-effective. Indeed, 
overall they must have run directly 
counter to tne main problem we faced, 
which was low productivity." Five 
years later, as the Government 
staggered to Its fall, things were no 
better; and Barnett can record that 
“there were still some Cabinet 
Ministers who viewed even private 


it was not to be expected that the- these problems, at least provisionally, critirism of the trade unions as an act of 


Government would cut the physical 
size of programmes year by year to fit 
the cash projections." But this, or 
something very like this, is precisely 
what the present Government, coming 
into office after the Callaghan win ter of 
discontent, has set itsclfto do; and its 


and examining, at least hypothetically, 
various possible solutions for them? 
There may be material here for those 
would-be reformers of the 
Parliamentary process who believe 
that It is important to equip the shadow 
Government with a shadow 


first White . Paper in . March, 1980, ' bureaucracy, as its own source of 
■anrtounccd. uncompromisingly that • information, . advice and warning. 


treachery. Every conceivable excuse 
was sought for actions that, for many of 
us, were inexcusable.” Barnett 
attributes a heavy burden of 
responsibility to bis colleagues. It is, 
again, Ministers rather than officials 
who were to blame for the 
Government’s failure to achieve either 
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striking passage 
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scribing 


Pliatzky, after 
drastic reductions 


■atUiounecd.un’comprOrnUlngly . that, information, . advice and warning, the correct balance between public and which, with much reluctance and after 
. «The, Gqytrprftienti Intend . to reduce Later; In office, Barnett tries to explain , , private .expenditure , .'or : the ■ right prolonged agonizing , the Government 
public exferitmure progressively in hoW “the system Could defeat even priorities (n public expenditure itself, made in 1976 at tire behest of the IMF, 
volume terms over the next four Ministers like myself, who had ‘Expenditure priorities were generally writes the epitaph on the whole sorry 
years." Although performance fell remained in one post for r rather long decided on often out-dated and ill- story in a single sentence - "Unknown 


volume terms over (he next four 
years." Although performance fell 
short of promise in the first year, 
largely as the result of an industrial 
recession of unforeseeable severity, 
the issue of the struggle is still to be 


Ministers like niyself, who had 
remained in one post for r rather long 
time by modern standards”. But how 
did it defeat them? Partly by 
confronting them with a bewildering 


recession or unforeseeable seventy, confronting mem with a Dewtiaenng 
the issue of the struggle is still to be diversity of choice - “We had a whole 
derided; and, meanwhile, money has- range of different options ... on every. 


value and never as to their relative reductions whi 


considered plans made in Opposition, to us at the time, unplanned shortfall 
barely thought through as to their real was much bigger than the planned 

reductions which had brought the 


departmental battles which Barnett 
records will remain the inevitable price 
which will have to be paid for ensuring 
that we remain a free and humane 
community. 

But, simultaneously, the shade of 
Bishop Butler will continue to breathe 
down our necks, reminding ns that 
things are what they are, however 
much wc may wish that they were 


been largely restored to its primacy as 
the indifferent measure of all things 


had not exposed to them the full scope 
of possible choice# 
l - Then there was the •* tiresome 
business of Cabinet committees, where 


the indifferent measure of all things income tax to gambli 
. aiid the Treasury is firmly back, in the' not this precisely \ 
saddle, riding the economy on a short meant, and paid, to cor /\na now 
, rein. 1 In 198fit managed tp. carry the Would Ministers react if they Had 
doctrine of Cash' limits to its logical -reason to suppose that their advisers 

conclusion - by at last abandoning had not exposed to t 

constant prices and carrying , out the of possible choice? 
forward survey In cash terms. Even •' * Than there we 
P liatzky. Is taken' aback., when he . business of Cabinet! 

>• Contemplates the possible results - ‘Tt off! 

' defies Credibility that programmes In ihevliahlv in a mlno 
1984-5 mV J* 388*8 l3m 
volume cuts across the board to ordei . Lvi ntt \ Q oerauai! 

: to conform to a cash figure fixed in XlterfoSdn 
1981 and he makes, it clear that he Minister’s plans, ev 

* w» ld . P ie .fiL a u m i 0 ^8,? U f l0US a f nd or more logical reai 
realistic approach in the form of a his owp depart™ 
compromise between cash planning in Barnett roundly 
the first year, of a survey period and Ministerial 1 meetln 
' programming. In real terms for the ■ about- .the, Worst 
subsequent yean. He roncludes. with: arriving at sensible 
true Treasury caution , that there i s no ti hum * an enough I 
' real . need to foreclose dur future <0^ of uieefuT sa 

•and here is the nub of his book r- that , he rerinei 


conceivable kind of taxation from. And so it came about that Ministers 


priority in social, socialist, Industrial or Government of the country to crisis ^ch may wish that mey 
Economic terms:” point,” Ploughing through the record otherwise; and he willbeableto point 

' Anri e n it ram* o limit that Mlniotsrt of the Cabinet's interminable battles In corroboration of his warning, to t 


Ant, S?i t iT CRh0Ut - ff™?"- mUmTS periodical surges of Inflationary 
^S^SSTSSTSm * TSa ^roandtheWrent«rainojtte 

Snendimre to defer crandfare on chronicles with a wealth of statistical balance of payments which haw 
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newpris 
reduce - 
nurses, 


1 . ’ " , .tTSm’ low* growth one realizes why he finds it all/as he 

vas the ' tiresome Whichthey Were’constaotly deploring. 'W** rather depressing . 
twmmitlees, where Converfefy, far too much of the lt ta a smal , muter p lece ot 


masterpiece 


blame lies, surely, with our heads 
rather than with our hearts - with our 
inability to devise either a more 
Intelligent method of forming our 
value judgments than the 
austerity which Is the Treasury? 

natural *thrie nr fl morfl S^RSlUVC 


Inevitably ip a iptnority ot one and had was- preempted by non-selective ev Der i ence described in these two natural ethos or a more sensitive 

blks is not merely depressing; iHs assessment of’ oSr priorities than** 

msssss gfrjajSfrf eareuriww ^ssssss 

or more logical reason than to protect, impossible to have- them discussed centre6f Government mavfeaduBtn d f° re8, * WIltun 

his owp departmental expenditure., rationally by Cabinet at ail. The same underrate hnth th! lt ls now wcW ° v , or 8 2?2 

Barnett 1 roundly condemns : such reluctance to fare the reai problem-lay -achievement to 8 j. nce Haldane * ip Ws f & nt 

Ministerial' meetings; they are “Just at therootof the Government’s feilurl SE2?K machiner y 

about- , the. utorst possible way Of to establish effective control over local condemned the inability « 


about-, the. worst possible way Of 
arriving at sensible decisions”. But he 
is human enough to describe, with a 


to establish effective control 
authority expenditure, wi 
Barnett and Pliatzky identify 
the largest of the jiOles to. tl 


Hr; 


I 1 ... « i.' ■» HMUIE-I wiw.gu ,y vmiiuw, 9 UOIIIGU DIIU 1 lUCItULt K 

'I® 8 ! ne ? d -i? -SS™ touch of gleeful, satisfaction, how, on the largest of the Soles to. the 

opfiOM-m this "f. one occasion when the Cabinet were sieve; 1 "Talk ojf Increasitig 

and here Is the nub of tha J debating the reductions in expenditure house rents” , says Barnett, “an 

tne proportion .of GDP going to w hich.were the necessary price of as if you were planning to 

21ki? a s “ assistance, from- the ■ Inteinational. children from their mothers 

' - Monetary. Eimd in 1976, “l got ,£180 , tjmm tft work down a mine.”, 

- million outi.of the.£20& minion for.' • thii weak 

sodal pollcyderiil whlcKI had 'asked, when I wttold bRye^Xr^riSL'Zt 


sieve. '"Talk ojf 'Increasitig council rftTKTffiJ!!? P ur P° J 

house rents”, say^ Barnett, “and it was 


and frustrations which Barnett recalls 
are inevitable ip a society which has 


UUDJUMQ 1U UIUW? J .La 

purpose of their ariMty 
direction of their effort in the HgM <*' 
the dangers and difficulties 
probably lay ahead. Since thentw 


sd(dal policy, decisions, not by.^c 
..codtrol . . ■* There, ,1s:., no 
. pro gresajy^or democratic about 
;ftoandal Control, wasteful ' us 
: ' rerourcea or Iriflatlonary flnapdn 
: is -A’ Value judgment which' rings 


XfffES* ” ^ ST’S % 

-**? lntertH.Am.1 Btfltu, and ... social 


methodology ot its unpiem*"--, ' 
The demands on the time and sMfluj* 
of both Ministers and senior offic^ 
have multiplied pn a scale 
Haldane could ^ 


r. But hoW far was i'( R 


• ; Issues of . policy shouw rest? Joel . were rebuffedi atcepting rejection of. ’ abbveali.The sheer unpredictabiiityof ' 

Barnett' rtaRls.wro only ? years of: ? their , advice,,. vdto/ the .pfajloiqphical :• tttbab ■ ■ thingfi which seemed r fo 'be 

• tbe periOd which Pliatzky Chronicles - Rteurance which cotnex natutoUy to ■ be'ypnd any htoriah capadty for 

. :the five ye&rtftOm 1974 during which, those who kn6w that.they willConUniie;; foresight or control, J the toaddehiria • 
he was Chief Secretary to the-TteakUiy, tobo.in pqwet long after theMtaiatcr; r way to which cuUlnpubUoe^pdlWre’ 
- arid the Chancel loro f the Exchequers of the day .has, disappeared. At would either, be Object to so fona a : 
-first- lieutenant, : with ./particular! point, , towards the ' Of the jafit rime-lag in making (heir irppatt'^aU 
: reipohslbmty for icontipUMg public Ubour {„> foyenweh^ Ka^firs^ly? 

expenditure. ... He: .mUi ju.; M? the -'I mw, waltoislutd. Hy- the 1 ifitoe . that^Ev-: 


o expectation °f services and- benefits 

d wniCh can onlv K,. „ more uuucuii auu mv* v — u a <j 

, publk^^ch i.COPMiUllJv 

. •» » ^.frssSU 


foreseen; and the problem whij 1 : 
identified has become cortespon^&T 
more difficult and more urgent*P ul ^ 



'both our constitutional structuro 
our administrative ; praoti^ ,^. 

: Whereas, we seek tp, assist WJ^vSj- 
uai Minister ; to . discharge g 
Mennnpihimioe -hV -ffivlnfl . lU® ' f 



are more difficult, more important and 
more politically critical than any of the 
issues which are likely to confront them 
in their separate departmental 
identities. In one sense it is right and 

^ ^81, at that point, they should 
to themselves, to consult 
whatever resources of individual 
wisdom and conscience they can 
command. That is the essence of 
democratic accountability. In another 
- sense, however, it is a defect in the 
system that they should lack the 
. reinforcement of administrative 
machineiy of their own, which would 
provide them with advice analogous to 
the advice which a department 
supplies to its Minister - with the 
difference that it would be advice 
provided by a staff under their 
collective authority, tendered to them 
in their collective capacity and 
addressed to them in terms of their 
collective responsibility. 

■ It was the lack of the capability to 
supply advice of this kind that Haldane 
deplored; and it was to remedy this 
deficiency that the Central Policy 
Review staff (CPRS) was originally 
created to 1970, rather more than half a 
century after Haldane had submitted 
his report. As its name implies, it was 
to constitute, at the centre of 
Government, that nucleus of 
objective, undistracted, synoptic and 
multi-disciplinary assessment of 
problems of policy which Haldane , 
recommended. It was to help the j 
Government to stand back from the | 
(angled detail of day-to-day 
administration, to view its achieve- 
ments, and its prospects, in the 
wider perspective of its conception of 
the national interest in the longer term 
and, above all, to tackle that most 
difficult of all political tasks - finding 
time simply to think, to evaluate and to 
deride, with discipline and 
discrimination. In its first few years the 
CPRS made a valiant attempt to supply 
that kind of service; but latterly it 
seems to have regressed into becoming 
merely one more piece of machinery 
for the examination of the more 
complex problems that arise between 
departments. It does not even rate a 
mention in the Index to Barnett’s book , 
while Pliatzky can record his 
conviction that, in his time, it made 
little significant difference to the 
operation of the Cabinet machinery as 
regards the control of public 
expenditure which was his 
responsibility. If that is so, a great 
opportunity has been lost, For it is 
precisely in the area of this 
responsibility that a Government has 
| a j? u y c !j e its most difficult and most 
critical function - the function of 
reaching decisions and, therefore, 
exercising, choices between alternative 
courses of action. 

IJjraiuhpat both the books which 
are the subject of this review, the word 
pnorltles recurs with a kind of 
mournful insistence. If only we could 
get the pnorities right, all would be 
JS A® Barnett recalls, “Nye Bevan 

jKpenence °f office this was a faith that 
■ go been lost in the sheer grind of day- 
nm f i y , g u Ve ? J ment -" But Priorities are 
SoriSLiS not be » 8 matter of only 
SS2? ' “nation; nor was Barnett's 
H2?f? the « on| y administration 
fosuffer that partJcuJar Joss of faith. Ax 

thLX lW Bftrn eU and Pliatzky 
p- parallel heart-searching 

0,^ “fiToI of public expenditure 
1 Up 8hort - ^ 

' &S driraf* f a ^ ly of reference ’ ln 

the great issues of 
■ wefa^frU u l nteraa fi°naJ policy which 
■ GoveiSS U t . a ?f°. u ^ : c °nnonting the 
, XSjgMtt the day. It can fairly be 
Vja? ®xtemjatipn of both authors 
'■ -iakfiSa?. address lng themselves to 
E“ bHc MpcndJture and 
iSuahu* th «efore toefitable - and 

’ SneSL*'* that ^ should be 

to ileal mainly with the 
; L gqd p ractical problems of 

Y«*r Book of 

im-im 

. S?9? ‘n 7?i^lS?li e a aild KegW Paul. 

d &°mS,h 8 2 span88periodof 
Bm ®® d appears , for the 

CatherfoB r UDdcr fe editorship, of 
1 ^ ft? 9 Stevenson. 

■' tbe editors note 


?n«rK? tC subje ® L But is still 
entitled to regret the absence of any 

sustained reference to the wider 

w ,n ^ h,ch . those problems had to 

find their due place. Did Barnett and 

a Jrt k ( K " CVer reflect on whal the " - 
?h d u.i r r «P ectiv e colleagues, 
thought about the merits of such issues 

devolution . Northern 
Ireland. Rhodesia and the EEC. in ■ 
relation to their primary task of 
managing the public purse? Did thev 
never allow their own value judgments 
to be influenced by the relative 
pnonties which they thought should be 
allotted to these problems of policy in 
the context of the Government's 
strategy as a whole? If they did, they 
nave kept their conclusions to 
themselves, at least so far as their 
published books are concerned. 

Their reticence makes it all the more 
significant that one of the first tasks 
assigned to the CPRS on Its creation 
was the preparation of a study of the 
priorities of public expenditure which, 
when approved by Ministers, was to 
thc guidelines for the annual 
PESC review. It waB to be drafted 
jointly with the Treasury, not by the 
Treasury alone; and the particular 
value judgment which the Treasury can 
be relied upon to import into any and 
every debate on public expenditure 
was to be supplemented by a value 
judgment of a rather different kind, a 

lllliomBnt ranuuinin. I- <L. IU , 
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Averting Armageddon 


within social 
'WfiLft tifo _ ac8d ?mic >tody _ of 


relative importance of the objectives of 
national policy to which Ministers 
attached particular weight. It was an 
experiment of considerable potential 
significance; but it does not seem to 
have taken permanent root, any more 
than does the CPRS’s other innovatory 
technique, _the periodical presentation 
to the Cabinet of a progress report on 
the Government^ record of 
achievement to relation to its declared 
purposes. The CPRS itself, perhaps 
rather surprisingly, has survived two 
changes of Government. But, so tor as 
can be judged from outside Whitehall, 
it seems tohave lost sight of its original 
and essential objective; and the studies 
of particular topics and problems, 
which it has seen as constituting its 
main role in recent years, valuable 
though they may be, are no substitute 
for its primary function of enabling a 
Government to evaluate its priorities 
in closer and more perceptive relation 
to the totality of its policies and by 
reference to more inclusive criteria of 
value than those which the Treasury 
normally employs. 

“At the end of the day", as Barnett 
observes, “no better way has been 
devised than having a bunch of men 
and women of varying intelligence 
(known in our system as a Cabinet} 
taking every conceivable form of 
advice and information, asking 
hopefully the right questions and 
coming to a judgment/ If we wish to 
remain a free and liberal society, he Is 
absolutely right. But it is the provision 
of the advice and information which 
matters; and here we seem still to have 
much to -learn. Our Victorian 
forefathers were familiar with a subject 
called political economy - something 
with a more comprehensive scope than 
the quantitative econometric science 
which is the currently fashionable 
manifestation of economics, some- 
thing which allowed for judgment 
about the qualitative element to the 
daily lives of the ordinary men and 
women who constitute the electorate, 
something which came rather .closer to 
the art or managing the affairs of a 
community with prudence, humanity 
and thrift. Both Barnett and Pliatzky 
allow us to infer' that it is this concept, 
the concept of the good housekeeping 
of a nation , which needs to be restored 
both to political debate and to 
administrative practice if we are to be 
more successful than hitherto jn 
. achieving our ends within our available 
mean*. 

Nicholas Hinton rind Margaret Hyde 
write on “The voluntary sector ih 'a 
remodelled welfare , state”, '■ Peter 
, Beiresford on "Public participation and 
the redefinition of sodal policy" and 
. David Walker on "Coriservative policy 
and local govemOtent . Three further 
chapters oy Bryan Stolen, Malcolm 
Cross arid A. J. P. Butler: respectively 
. deal with the National Health Service, 
■racial equality arid the pollw. while 
Adrian Sinfield writes on Social 
policy amid high unemployment. 

- Edfrard James introduces a European 
, perspective to hisesSaypn “ThB roi® 

' European Cpmmuhity, ip geefe! 

vG: 


Michael Mason 

Jonathan Schell 
T he Fate of the Earth 

0 224 02064 1 

This book has had a very great success 
in America. Its British publishers have 
hopes of a similar enthusiasm for it 
over here. There is reported to be a 
boom in Britain for books questioning 
current policies on nuclear weapons. In 
America an upsurge of popular feeling 
of surprising dimensions is taking place 
against these weapons. All these facts 
are wonderfully encouraging, and the 
shortcomings of The Fate of the Earth 
which I shall mention should not 
obscure them. Its influence in the 
controversy over nuclear arms can only 
preponderate on the side of reduction 
or abolition; its publication makes 
these outcomes more likely than they 
would otherwise have been. But it is 
important to ask if this book, which ls 
likely to be much resorted to for 
arguments by the anti-nuclear 
movement, puts forward the best of the 
arguments, or advocates the most 
reasonable solutions; and, naturally, to 
consider the application of this 
American discussion to Britain and 


Britain and 


Europe. One of the best things about 
Jonathan Schell's undertaking is that 


on the happiness of the life that might 
be lived. But the latter could 
conceivably apply where the prospect 
is that of human extinction: we might 
judge that no human life is. or could 
be, happy enough to deserve 

E rot raciing (for example, if most 
umans had been destroyed in a 
nuclear war and the remnant were all 
maimed and poisoned). Schell is not 
always consistent on this topic: he says 
in passing that “neither is there 
anything that would justify the 
commission of crimes in order to 
prevent extinction”, which cannot be 
correct (and it is an important point) if 
extinction is an overriding 
consideration. 

Doeseven a small probability that an 
action will lead to human extinction 
make it wrong? I would think not, if. 
for instance, this probability is known 
to be much smaller than the probability 
that mankind will be extinguished by a 
natural disaster. (It is a sign of Schell’s 
honesty that he admits that nature can 
be this wanton: as far as wc know, an 
event as cnlamltous as that which 
destroyed all species of large reptiles - 
a comctary impact, perhaps - must 
occur again and, like nuclear war, it 
could be only a few weeks away.) In 
any case the probability involved in 
Schell's argument is not a practical 
one, but the chance that a particular set 
of deductions is correct. He places 
great emphasis on the view that a 
nuclear war would deplete 
atmospheric ozone, which in turn 


reader may feel that nuclear arsenals of 
a certain size are justified. Abolition 
may encourage conventional war, and 
this is a most serious reflection for any 
nuclear protestor. 

Schell is not opposed to measures 
which will only restrict nuclear 
weapons, but they are, in his words, 
‘‘aspirin" to bring down the patient’s 
fever rather than the "surgery'^which is 
required. European opponents of 
nuclear weapons, however wedded to 
abolition, may not welcome this 
analogy. Every measure of control will 

imhrnvfl ft ■ i a* eiluniir\ M 


improve our situation (and in any case 
abolition will surely be achieved step 
by step: aspirin in this instance being a 


he would surely welcome this kind of ain , .y . nc P zon , e \ w " ,c * 1 ,n ™rn 
enquiry. The IJe ofTe bIh* i, en *> » 

admirably serious book, averse to ,evei ‘ 

hectoring and cutting corners; it strives Here, clearly, is an argument against 
all the time to be as lucid and accurate nuc ‘ eaT weapons which could prove 
as possible about its momentous treacherous if it were generally 
subject. embraced bv the current protest 

The importance, for the nrosoects of ™ mechanisms of ozone- 

disarmament, of getting the arguments SSSL^fnftri X?!! certainl y . be , we ] 1 
right pan be lost c{oht nf pcnariallv ? . ^ due COUfSC. If thejf dOD t 

wSen the tide of protest ’ is miming his argument 

strongly. One reason for the decav oi 18 a m ^ weakened, just as the Cuban 

“ ™ :Sn«r » ■ 52 “ E 


tactical predicament that this American 
study is all-or-nothing about nuclear 
arms, however. To start with, the 
environmentalism from which so much 
of its argument flows came to the fore, 
and Is still most influential, in America. 
And there are traces of an American 
religious sensibility in The Fate of the 
Earth. For an author who is very 
careful with words Schell surprisingly 
often calls nuclear war “unthinkable" - 
and “unimaginable”. In fact he 
“thinks" this event vividly and 
persistently. Others have found the 
end of the world quite thinkable, even 
compulsively so, as well: there is now a 
phrase in America, "Armageddon 
freaks", which embraces every type of 
chiliast, religious and secular, while 
suggesting that all really belong in the 
first category. There is an unfortunate 
short section of The Fate of the Earth 
(pp 156-64) in which Schell ventures to 
attribute certain modern phenomena 
to the spirit of a nuclear age. The 
argument is unhislorical, but it is the 
choice of examples thnt really gives the 
£ame away. Non-productive sexuality 
.and abstract art are picked out for 
special attention, and disapproval. We 
may think of the words of tne prophet 
. Jeremiah: “because of the abomi- 


theBnto^ missile crisis and the peaceful 1960s Jeremiah: "Because ot me atjorni- 

ssj#^£^!3e 

flllH UM mnv h* Clir* fkat that milKnm Tt... !. .... . ' 1. 


the intentions of the governments 
which possessed nuclear weapons. This 
claim of likelihood, at least in its strong 
version, came to be seen as 

S rated as the 1960s unfolded 
l nuclear conflict. CND still 
looms large in the consciousness of 
British anti-nuclear protest, but it was 
a movement that found little echo In 
America (other than in the 
unconscious appropriation of its 
symbol). There is an implication In The 
Fate of the Earth, which may dismay 
some British readers, that CND never 
happened': “only very recently have 
there been signs . . . that public opinion 
Is stirring awake”. 

On the . other band the main 


and we may be sure that the military 
planners will listen to them rather than 
to their opponents. 

„Sp The Fate of the Earth makes 
difficulties for itself by Its special stress 
on the notion of human extraction. The 
author leaves himseif, for most of the 
book, without ; any other argument 
against nuclear weapons, so that, 
oddly. It is almost as if these weapons 
would be justified if their worst 


possible consequence were the 
destruction of civilization in the 
northern hemisphere. For the last step 
In his case - the conclusion that we 


wg awaitc , - - - -- . - - 

ihn : nthnr hanrt ih« main sbou ‘ d disarm - Schell does, however, 
argumci nuctear tcapbt 


inhabitant.”’ 

But i( would be quite misleading to 

E ress such comparisons. Schell’s book 
as the elements, flectingly, of an 
apocalyptic homily but not the logic: . 
no blame is being apportioned In Oils 
section for the advent- of nuclear 
weapons. Indeed another honourable 
feature of the whole book Is that there ' 
are no simple accusations of guilt. It 
contains, for instance, .an extremely 
good account of the spirit of scientific 
enquiry: the reminder of the disparity , 
"between the wishes of the scientist ns 
a social being and the social results of 
his scientific findings”, es exemplified 
above all by Einstein, is unfashionable 
and salutary. Schell sees the 
technology of fission and fusion 
devices as an unavoidable step in the 


& ! ■ gl ? bal exIlncflon is not invoked here,- Progress of natural science, and one 
2 ” .S^ojSh? 1 'il l°ral extinction is. Accord! rig to Schell ) which we should not reverse. For him 

SSniSliS ^LSSSSt de ‘“™n« 18 contradictory; becauro this knowledge - understood as a 
^tobd filiation .would' be pointless in - knowledge also of the possibility of our 


nietara and to tha int^demndenM! nf 1111 aniHMlited.nation, and . own extinction - ts not just the reawm'.' 

EX?’ SSJSJi S-drfwSS* without, the assurance of retaliation for the 1 renunciation of 1 national . 
factors, physical wtd chenucm, tojhe deterrence cannot work, Nevertheless, , sovereignty, but the guarantee that the- . 

hu this grmimant . 1 ' i tMUl oFrthol hnlblM ,.^11 


biological realm. The key notion to The 
F6te of the Earth is that the users and 


inty. but the guarantee that the- 


thodfl weapqnS with extinction: 

The ugument can be' stated as 


ucicricnce cannot worn, n evertneiess, . wagnw t -om me guarantee that the- . 

by this argument, there must be a level n ®w global politics -will sustain Itself: r 1 * 
of ' mutual assured destruction” at = “aU numan beings wtiiiid join in a 
which deterrence would cease to be defensive alliance, with nuclear-' . 
contradictory. ■ . : weapons as their common enemy”. Jf 

In otter wordtf,' much of W . l/eVe, ; 8Uch ■■ utqpiacame abputit'wouid 1 : 
tendency of The Fate of Ihe Earth, both ’ J*?’ ■ ino !Sl fl ° A ‘ 

follows. T^e extinction of the human ^Hction'^faYOmSe^^ • the ‘’emotiohal, Intel l«:tiSrspi rituS^ [ 

rare would destroy aU idem, of value, ... and- visceral understanding^ the: - '. 

and hence we canhot even ask if it is notto ^5nd ' ™ ean !"8<» f extinction’’ wtoch this book ’ 

becapse : of „ its honesty the book 1 ■ ' *ineereiy to communicate! ; 

nuroan exnncqon u js a wrong acuon. . ni ^.i« B - r c-i.*n a- J.S. S7..*? w and . Einstein and the ? 


- right or wrong: It must be avoided at aJJ because : of its ’Tonretv ' The ' hMk mea very sincerely to commumcai 

costs, If there is any reason to think flchiailv' contains hu r ju ' ' r !r ■: 

that a particular action will lead to., argument for the'retendnn nf timitS u Ei 2, st0 1 In _ alld ^ ^International Secui 
human extinction it is a wrong action. .. For sShetnl S Rf?. ft nd ^BtaWn and 


certain scientific reasoning, 
aouidate affect of destroying 


ive the 


■ protiwm,, and he ia prepared.o’ wjSnTbS on 
[^.I’^.P^ticai I ^° va t I °5 L 7 i W0r& the Jenisalem Elnstefn ,Genfetinial 


ve^ed at- 


1 In fh it complete nuclear and conventional . 3SL? ' 


v' There are several weaknesses to this complete -nuclear and conventional ■ Albert rZ;i*T,'Z.r ^ 

. chain of thought. Its first link Is hard to- disarmament, -as I do, [must] admit Pdtonectivesrite^ " 

assess, -perW ' ■ rocommendatlin- , ia •. =' 

intrinsically unclear, Mr Schell^ inconsistent with national Guildford* Wncctor I PrIS' i: ' 

favoured way of puffing ft is fo draw a iSOVereirily.’’ piyen that conventional 

contrail behvqeq human .egtincflPb war -only tovolyes. a weak element of / . cxiver TTiStoS on 

and indivlditol death. We ran asae^ .deterrence,: the. implication Is d$ur: Einstojn’s Sdendfic ^ntiltoUJo'ns the : 
whether an indMfel diath is worth, ndn-nudear conflict between a Russia 1 Reception oqf Eiratein’s " Scientific 
while :the gro|m!fc for feuch a. ji|dgmerU and afr; Atoerjda disarmed qf guclear : . JdeaS, his Impaot (tolcholarshiO and ’ 

1 this Schell mehns hot only that aVertpd if they- abandon their national •. arid Develonmnnt^iH UtMth n/. r M'' ■ 

armtoients Wised pfi the copsequencM’ ■ rovereignty.^Faced , With thiU' Choice and 'i wSkluo 
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Tilting at convents 


Edward Norman 

Walter L. Arnstein 

Protestant versus Catholic in Mid* 
Victorian England: Mr Newdegate 
and the Nuns 

271pp. University of Missouri Press, 
distributed in the UK by International 
Book Distributors. £15. 
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The M No Popery’' cry today is 
associated with fringe groups and 


were the names which God himself had 
given to the Pope." In such a climate of 
popular and intellectual assumptions it 
is a remarkable testimony to English 
political empiricism that concessions to 
the Catholics were made nt all. 


ready to “liberate” the nuns from the economic: it had to do with l the wealth 
ik. r'^thniic I’lnistpr and influence of the orders, in 


servitude of the Catholic cloister. ideological: the 

Victorian anti-Catholicism had & jc were concerned about the 
disclosed a suggestive preoccupation g j 5(er |jf c . sty | e 0 f the “unfortunate” 

with nuns. In ^ 2I * ladies imprisoned behind the convent 

convents in England. They were at . 


Walter L. Amstein's book resurrects least legal, since the provisions of the . . , p no iish 

the memory of one of those who Catholic Emancipation Act, which A™ston does .not ^set the Enpluh 
opposed them all. Charles Newdegate outlawed monast.c commumties o issue i in th s ^ 
w;is a Warwickshire squire who men (but was never enforced), had not study mif t have Sendai is a made o? 
represented his county in Parliament applied to them. But they remained a so. But hfe book ta^raltsaTOde oj 


eccentrics of 
demonstrations 


the sort 
during the 




to Victorian culture anti-Catholicism 
was. It enjoyed a multi-class appeal. 
Public agitations against Catholics 
were easily contrived among the 
working classes, particularly in areas 
where there was competition for 
unskilled employment with the Irish 
immigrants. Among the intelligentsia, 
even nmona those most widely noted 
for their liberalism and progressive 
enlightenment, Catholicism was held 
to be contemptible because - in Ihc 
words of Ginas tone - it “enslaved (he 
intellect”. Gladstone’s pamphlet 
against the Decrees of the Vatican 
Council, published in 1874, itself 
indicated (he universality of the anti- 
Catholic culture: the essay was a classic 
of “No Popery" vituperation, 
distinguishable only by its erudite style 
from the popular literature of hatred. 

Yet the attitude was not an absurd 
one. English national Protestantism 
was so linked in the public mind to the 
defence of personal freedom and 
constitutional liberty that the highly 
coloured rhetoric of the anli*Catliotic 
tradition did not appear - as it must 
today - os a distasteful survival, but as 


represented his county in Parliament applied to them. But they remained a 
for forty-two years , from 1847. He was, matter of unhealthy speculation and of 
even by the standards of the day, of what Professor Arnstein calls the 
extreme views on the Catholic question aexual concerns that lay behind the 
- or, at least, of extreme views in arguments of at least some or the 
parliamentary terms. Actually he proponents and opponents of convent 
reflected very faithfully the general regulation”. Newdegate's hope was for 
opinion of the country. After years of a simple piece of collectivism: the 
pressing forward a series of anti- creation of some sort or slate agency to 
Catholic measures he was successful, in monitor the goings-on in the convents 


its kind. It is entertainingly wntten, yet 
strictly academic in its use of source 
materials and interests. It never goes 
too far either way - to have been 
any longer would have been dis- 
proportionate to the importance of 
the subject; to have been shorter would 
have offered an inflated article. He 


1870, in procuring the appointment of 
a Select Committee of the House of 
Commons into the conduct of Roman 
Catholic nunneries. The moment was 
right: opinion, stirred up by quite 
astonishing lies purveyed by the rimes 
correspondent in Rome about the 
Vatican Council, then in session, was 


monitor the goings-on in the convents correctly sees the serious side of the 
and to throw them open to public subject - and of Newdegate himself, 
inspection. Legislation to regulate or who now emerges from tne occasional 
to abolish conventual institutions was side references in parliamentary and 
very familiar in Catholic countries in religious histories of the period, and is 

. ' . .■ n i _ « i i UMO HO 


theYincteenth century - in Spain, in accorded a proper evaluation. His 1870 
the Italian Risoraimento ana, above Select Committee was converted by 
all, in Latin America . There, however, others into a harmless inquiry into the 

.1 .1.1.1. I- ..inf. nnli'ftnnl nnri flats nf «ho laiV On mniWIlftlal 


the state’s interest was political and state of the law on conventual 


institutions - his life's work never 
issued in success. Yet he spoke for a 
serious aspect of the common 
assumptions of his contemporaries. 

As a study of the penetration of 
religious issues into Victorian politics 
this is a truly splendid addition to 
Professor Amstein's own previous 
book on the Bradlaugh question. As a 
careful revelation of an interesting 
aspect of Victorian popular culture, 
the book serves a secondary purpose 
which many will value. The force and 
pervasiveness of the "No Popery" 
tradition surprised foreigners who 
visited England in the last century. 
When Blessed Dominic Barberi, the 
Passionist, arrived in 1840, he was 
astonished to discover feelings so much 
more inflamed than he hadlmaglned. 
All the way from Folkestone to 
' London, he saw effigies of the Pope 
burned amidst scenes of popular 
enthusiasm. But he was unaware that 
the Fifth of November, the date of his 
arrival, was in some degree 
exceptional. Some things were not 
quite so bad as they seemed. 


Maxims and victims 


P. J. Marshall 

V. G. Kiernan 

European Empires from Conquest to. 
Collapse, 1815-1960 

285pp. FontBna. £2.95, 
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Wesseling (in a recent issue of mistake its purpose. It is a contribution 
Itinerarlo from the Leiden Centre for to a new series called the "History of 
the History of European Expansion), War and European Society”, whose 
that the term "small war” can be a aim is to investigate "the relationships 
particularly misleading euphemism, and Interactions^ between society as a 
From the non-European point of view, whole and war and armed forces, 
such conflicts were, Wesseling writes, Kieman postulates a number of 
"real wars comparable in intensity and connections between the European 
magnitude witn many of the major past and colonial wars and colonial 
wars in European history”. armies, and he suggests that they may 

Kieman chronicles these wars with be CMtin S th ^ shadow over the 


Hence the’ seriousness 1 with which , attention: me use ot of southeni India as "a p 

public men look "the Catholic . fowe b X lbe European powers. In an people providence 

question", and hence the opposition of ifflpwwwelv wide sweep over the lh em| or so that second pn 
>° '? the EmaDCimlion of Ihe British Raj ar c,«i, to 60 


poor peasant 


European present and even over the 
future. 

His analysis of such connections is 
for the most . part : cautious and, 
tentative. The colonial armies neither 


Catholics in 1829. It is important to 
realize that even those Who led opinion 
in (he Emancipation struggle the 
reformers who sought to concede 
political rights to Catholics - held 
exactly the same horror of the religion 
as dm their most die-hard opponents. 
They differed only over the expediency 
of concession. As the subject of this 
book, a die-hard on Catholic 
questions, remarked in 1864; “T believe 
that Protestant Christianity Is the 
. foundation of the destitution of this 


Kiernan catalogues the activities of the i antUor d g and traders .... They 
the Portuguese, the Dutch, were always beaten down, and left 
^ fte -u Ch ’ rf ^ UM * an$ ’ more darkly and furiously religious.” 


sople .... Providence had created simply reproduced the outlook of 
em, or so that second providence the contemporary Europe, nor on the 
ritishRaj assumed, to be exploited by other hand were they totally alien 


back to 


were they totally alien 
bodies bringing their own doctrines 
back to liuect Europe. The truth. 


tne rrenen, tne Russians, uve unnsn more darkly and furiously religious.” Kiernan appears to be arguing, lies 
and the Germans, abundantly But Kiernan can also sympathize with somewhere In between. The imperial 
demonstrating tne violent nature of the European soldiers, their ranks frontier attracted certain elements of 


much of Europe’s contact with the rest 
of the world over the past ISO yepra. 


remorselessly thinned by disease and 
Inevitably seeking oblivion in drink, 


the European upper classes and 
fortified their tendencies tq 


They differed only over the expediency Comfortable assumptions about the anti even the pack-animals which authoritarianism and to militarism, 
of concession. As the Subject of this application of minimum force with ,, * u *fe r ®4 and perished in untold Whether such tendencies nurtured 
book, a die-hard on Catholic efinical precision are easily dispelled, numbers In every campaign”. The overseas then gained a firmer hold on 
questions, remarked in 1864; “T believe \ n European terms the forces deployed latter-day conquistadors, men such as ‘ Europe itself seems to have depended 
that Protestant Christianity Is the were no doubt often on a very small Buwaua, Grabbe, Kitchener or on the vitality shown by other political 
. foundation of the cqnstitution of this scale, but the consequences of aufeh Roberts, are not figures whom Kiernan traditions in particular countries. 
; country and of the blessings it has • operations for indigenous societies flndB congenial, but he can accept that Although they could be influential In 
conferred upqn all classes, and l know- could > be' catastrophic. Kieman I* 16 bunders -of empire “display Irish history, proconsuls were 
1 ibat.)n, consequence of theperpetual repeatedly notes the terrible fluent gallantry , ... , heroic generally kept under control in Britain, 
bhrtbrlng atyp 6f Ihe legal safeguards dlspfoportion in casualties between devotion to duty, as well as much else”. In Spain, however, colonial soldiers 
• of. 'this: great principle we’, are the combatants; European forces ■ It wotild be easy enough to treat this got dlsastroiuly out of hand and.in 
oommitted to a constant struggle with relatively unscathed, theiT opponents book simply as s narrative of violence Kienian s view, they exercised a 
deadly adversary , ■. very severelymaulea, The conquering and suffering which, deplorable as It no ujabgn Influence - at certain points of 

The Catholics were actually victims armies required massive trains of doubt was, lay outside the mainstream French history. Algeria was of course 
of their awp discretion. During; the porters Who: were very vulnerable to ofEuropoanhistoryandls now happily ^dal tn the au of the Fourth 
penpl yoflrt of the eighteenth century disease. Conquest was often followed at an end. Taking such a view* the ; Republic but Kiernan believes that It 
they had established a tradition of . by a long period . of "pacification". - present-day reader can indulge him- h ®d_an Important bearing on the rise 
partial withdrawal front public life, in marked by officially approved self Jn frissons of horror, as well of Bonapartism, that precursor of 
order to avoid the occasion of attrition exemplary punishment for- the as in comforting reflections on his “““to • 


bartering a^ny of the legal safeguards 
of. ..‘tills: ..great principle we’ .are 
committed to a constant struggle with 
deadly adversaria" 


disproportion in casualties between devotion to duty, as well as much else”. In Spain, however, colonial soldiers 
the combatants: European forces - It wotild bo easy enough to treat this got disastrously out of hand ana, in 
relatively unscathed. theiT opponents book simply as. a narrative of violence Wernan s view, they exercised a 
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order to avoid the occasion of attrition exemplary punishment for • the 

-to reduce the oppoitunitlesof causing recalcitrant and much unofficial pillage 

offence to their Protestant neighbours and retribution. Kieman would no 

by a > soda), anonymity. Their doubt endorse the conclusion of H. L. 

withdrawn! was never quite so 1 

complete as later Interpreters of the,. ," 1 

.penal .code clalmeds Dirt.-CWtaqlicrsin 7 > 


superiority over an. unrepresentative 
segment of his ancestors. To read the 
book in this way . would, however, be to 


fascism”. 

.Colonial warfare had a context not 
just in European Society but also in the 
societies brought 'into conflict with 




., humbw of traditional • families. But ■ 
their very seclusion > became suspect. 
'The Victorian antl-OathOlic tradition 
1 ■ ; thrived on - th*. .supposition - that 
• Catholicism Was secretive', that .it*. 
> - practices were so shameful and so alien 


This Is the wind, the wind In a field of corn. . 
Great' crowds, ere fleeing from a mqjor disaster - ; 
Down the long valley*, the grew swaying wadis, ' 
■■ Down through the: beautiful catastrophe of wind. 


Catholics were still regarded, hs thbie ; ’ ; ,1 4®W; » thptisaud y^n pass fo two Rconds. '. ■ i 

■ awaiting the ppbortuniW to overthrow . ; .Laud.WM 'lost.. Languages rose and .divided. -► 

' the' Coiiititutipii and to re-establish a . ;:.Th|» lord went eest ahd. found 

•ikind of ."laedfovalfcmV;- at the social i ... - HJs brbthar sought Afnc< and a dish bf aloes' 

and religious level/ ^they wdrq regarded ^ ■'■I s •; l ; V---’ 

as bSpd -about . by superst tio.us < =- ' ,*• * i; . :! • Centuries; minutM ^ lateti bpe would ask: •' * 

so forth) and immersed In imtnoral • • , . . .. ' Abd iotifie'wlietis tbev wUl siba 1 "Like du(r‘w 

. . cotiduct-' rin !bPOks qf aU .tiKS> 'dnd •? ' ^ 


bf aloes. 
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Europe. Here again Kieman raises 
interesting questions. Why were small 
European forces so often successful 
against such apparently hopeless odds? 
He insists that technical advantages 
were only of major significance late in 
his period. Europeans did not gain 
overwhelming superiority of firepower 
until the deployment or Maxjms and 
machine-guns towards the end of the 
nineteenth century. Paradoxically the 
technological gap was perhaps at its 
widest in Europe’s favour in the very 
last years of the empires, when 
airborne weapons were unleashed In 
ways that Kiernan describes with 
mordant distaste. When they were 
making their most spectacular 
conquestsbefore the 1880s, the Euro- 
pean armies placed their confidence 
in that mast unsophisticated of 
weapons, the bayonet. Thus Europe's 
advantage lay In organization, morale 
and 61an, rather than In technical 
superiority. 

From the apparent failure 'of 
non-European societies to match 
European determination and powen 
of organization Kiernan draws 
conclusions which are controversial. 
He appears to believe that effective 
resistance to Europeans could only 
come ultimately from mass popular 
movements Inspired by ideals of 
nationalism and above all of social 
transformation. He is inclined to 
disparage movements defendiqg 
the “traditional" values. "Mahdisin 
contained no message of social 
liberation” and therefore could not wo 
the support of the Egyptian peasantry. 
Even after 1918 "there was only too 
much danger” that the opponents oi 
colonial regimes would "relapse into 
atavistic forms of struggle, espedairf 
where religion was still predominant . . 
The nature of "resistance to forelp 
rule in Africa or Asia has in . 
years generated a considerable body m 
writing. Most of those who-nwj- 
contributed to it would probably n w 
adcept the apparently rigid distinction 
between "traaitionar and "modern 
which Kiernan seems to be onenngj 
arguing instead that “traditional mJ 
"modem” overlap or run paraUw w 
many cases, Japan is “ . ? ■ in 
.exception to his scheme of thinp- 
this book it changes its role from 
a victim of. imperialism Intp being 
of ?the new Imperialists 
..Europe" without any obviow 
explanation. ' 


Amca ana pa ine nnu iu » , 

transformation that he gives colonis| 
conquest credit “in a roundabout way 
for preparing ■ the hpn-EurpP«J 


• to berin with liberation from Jtgjj' J 
, part oTlta past”. Bleak and dpctrW ^ : ... 


part of its past”! biea* anu . 

as thls:statement.may seemtooc^i • 

derived, like the rWktheb^. ffl 
a sense of outraged humanlg- . ; 
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Hardy seems to become himself only w 
when the O M of his Order of Merit rc 
(he annoyed his first wife by refusing a ^ 
knighthood) comes to stand for the Old 
Man of Max Gate. Photographs of the 
young Hardy - the "ill-grown, under- nc 
sized young architect” whose literary th 
ambitions Emma later claimed to have hi 
encouraged - make him look as ar 
outwardly nondescript as the nameless tv 
“man/So commonplace” (“I have ar 
Lived with Shades’*) whom the older d< 
Hardy feared to recognize as himself. Pi 
Old age brought the distinctive b< 
hawkish look of the Augustus John pi 
drawing; in its more benign de 
manifestations, this was the look of an th 
elderly solicitor or the country M 
architect he said he would like to have la 
been if he could have had his life over cy 

t n. But Hardy, (ike Little Father en 
e. was old in his looks and thoughts cn 
long before then. When the journalist re 
Henry Nevinson saw him in his sixties, “I 
he seemed already on the way to death : Hi 
“Face a peculiar grey-white like an Fc 
invalid's or one soon to die . . . much or 
wrinkled - sad wrinkles, thoughtful vis 
and pathetic, but none of the power of Hi 
rage or active courage. Eyes bluish hii 
grey and growing a little white with wl 
age. . .". Characteristically, Hardy of 
himself entered into the spirit of the Di 
thing; told that Jacques-Emile Blanche oli 
had portrayed him as ten years more wl 
decrepit than he was, tie merely fir 
commented: “time will cure that th 
fault". It did. . co 

Hardy outlived himself again and J™ 
again, . as the volumes of poetry *“ 
succeeded one another, each ™ 
concluding with his epitaph. P 1 ) 
Posthumousness became his speciality, Int 
making him at once ghostly and self- P° 
■ Immortalizing. “For my part”, he 
wrote (aged forty-eight), “If there is ch 
any way of gelling a melancholy Vi 
satisfaction out of life it lies in dying, so let 
lo speak, before one is out of the rei 
flesh." The famous Max Gate pyres of “F 
the later years - designed, like (he un 
ghost-written Life, to cover his traces - Hi 
betray one aspect of that melancholy re| 
satisfaction: inaccessibility. Stealing a pr 
march on his biographers, Hardy ofi 
objectified himself in the impersonal tin 
narrative dictnted to his second wife, ins 
Viewers of his corpse saw a go 
inumphanl look on his face”; perhaps Vi 
inis was the triumph of having given nls tin 
public the slip at last. Like "He of 
Resolves to Say No More", the poem Th 
designed to stand at the close of m< 
m P°*tiiumously-published Winter Mi 
Jjrords, the Life refuses to tell all:- wl 
2J°® n?w alway / Till my last day / thi 
What I discern I will not say". thi 

The problem for Hardy's bio- ^ 
grapheisis not so much his reticence as 
h|s half-life, his habit of regarding wc 
a Shortly presence, at once 
vratchfol and self-watching. This is the “ £ 
troubled self-consciousness of *P 
■TWwsex Heights” - the “strange 
oontinuator” of "my simple self that {J 

!SjAf?!'!s?P hraK “ uftitsw 


. || j —n iu iiiVLAfS iviyw 

? “the man with the watching 

2* * . P, n f* °f his literary, ladies 
remarked: pj no other human face- 
. T* 1 a still intensity of 

.BSyati 0 # • Eyed and eyeihg are 
yjftp words; the most anthologized 
5*1*“ bpitaphs memorializes him as 
®n observer (“He was a man who used 
jo noth* such things”). The man with 

■ [f® eye may nave the illusion 

M u hlmself unseen, protected 
eyes- The “I" of "Wessex 
heights finds lihdrty only Ip evading 

■ Zv22 t ^ l B s . having weird detective 
jjys • Mlchqel Mmgate’s biography is 

■ ‘he most detailed and 

. jmprehensive account of Hardy’s 
. lw and literary life now 

' ,® u t its ways are not weirdly, 

■ ■ detective; oof do we 

;H“hany of the skeleton^rattling of • 

biographies. Rather; it is the 
jgjwdsy account- - at! once 
.■ 'sympathetic and responsible - of a 
; both , ale|rt - to the 

.JJW^rties bf his subject and wary of 

■ i, v^odjjptatiking him. At Christmas 

‘ ■ Clement Shorter that 

; ‘ ftiS? ^®ie “having a nice dull 
- I^^ Max^Gate: Miflgate's 'Mjfp 


narrative of these nice and not-so-mce 
dull times, both domestic and 
professional; bu; above all it is (he 
record of a literary career as 
remarkable for Its continuities as for its 
ength. The strange continuator of 

Wessex Heights* becomes the 
tamiliar, even prosaic Figure who died 
within a few miles of his birthplace and 
remained throughout his life closely 
bound to family, place, and work. 

Towards the end of his career as a 
novelist. Hardy had wondered what 
the artist would be like if he outlived 
his art. His own Portrait of the Artist as 
an Old Man. The Well-Beloved, offers 
two alternatives. As first conceived 
and serialized in 1892, its grotesque 
denouement left the artist-hero, 
rierston, to a hideous fate - victim 
both of age and of the nympholeptic 
pursuit which had sustained his art but 
destroyed him. "Ho-ho-ho", concludes 
the author in the satiric voice of “A 
Meeting with Despair”. Five years 
later, the revised first edition became a 
cynical fable of the ageing artist’s 
embourgeoisement ana Toss of 
creativity when he resigns himself to 
reality and a marriage ot convenience. 
"I. too. am getting old like Pierston", 
Hardy told fus friend’ Edmund Gosse. 
For Millgate, the second ending is not 
only the product of a more mature 
vision , but also an example to profit by; 
Hardy intended no such fate for 
himself. Yet one is left wondering 

lltkafhap ka kns 4 i*>« 


ologist - who lived the second ending, 
while participating imaginatively in the 


"impractical in the conduct of their 
affairs”, he spent his days in. the tree- 
shrouded Max Gate study, reading, 
writing, correcting proofs, and 
overseeing pew editions of bis many 
publications; almost to the end of his 
life. In 1920 he fold a visitor that be 
never let a day go by without using a 

n and bis motto was: “In writing, as 
work, there is only one way - to 
stick to It . ** 

- Stick to It he did, both early and late. 
If there is one unresolved mystery in 
Millgate’s account, It is now the 
diffident architect’s assistant of the 
1860s came to conceive- of writing , a 
nbvel ih the first place, and thenkept at 
it when hfs first attempt failed. Though 
Emma may have 1 played some' part In 
encouraging him, . one factor must 
undoubtedly have been the economics 
of the. fiction market-place, Millgate 
suggests, persuasively enough, that 
Hardy had tome. to recognize as a dead 
end the path of upward mobility 
chosen for him by his stropg-minded 
mother, JemimH. After five years to 
Blomfield's London office at an annual 
salary bf £110, ' he had no i farther 
pfospects, ■ Unlike bis . ■ brilliant 
Dorchester contemporary* Hopper 
Tolbbrt:^ also a prbt6g6, of Horace 


Mary Jacobus 

Moule - he was unable to take the way 
opened up lo ihe new Victorian 
meritocracy by awards, examinations, 
and entiy into the Indian Civil Service. 
Moule clearly regarded Hardy as a less 
P* om >sing student, and Hardy himself, 
though for a while cherishing the 
dream of going to Cambridge and 
becoming a country clergyman, had 
ultimately to face the reality oi 
inadequate finances and acaaemic 
preparation. His exhausted return to 
Bockhampton in 1867 allowed him to 
write his first novel while continuing to 
do local. architectural work on (he side, 
but fiction must have seemed a risky 
venture. What Millgate calls "the slow 
and painful development of Hardy’s 
professional career" forced him to 
hedge his bets, and it was not until 
ComhUl offered him £400 for Far From 
the Madding Crowd in 1873 that he 
finally abandoned architecture. 

As a boy, Millgate notes. Hardy had 
marked the following passage in 
Dilworth'8 New Guide to the English 
Tongue : “It is a commendable thing for 
a boy to apply his mind to the study of 
good letters; they will always be useful 
to him; they will procure him the 
favour and love of good men, which 
those that are wise value more than 
riches and pleasure." The tangible 
rewards of this literary work-ethic were 


embodied in Max Gate, the hideous 
and by all accounts uncomfortable villa 
which Hardy designed for himself after 
a decade of novel-writing. Ten years 
later, he had made enough money lo 
retire from the business of writing 
fiction altogether. Much has been 
made of Hardy’s class origins and 
social mobility; they were, after all, 
important subjects for Hardy himself 
in novels like 77ie Hand of Ethe Iberia, 
The Return of the Native, and Jude. 
Less has been said about the 
constraints imposed on him by the class 
into which he moved through hard 
work, literary success, and marriage to 
a solicitor's daughter with ecclesiastical 
connections. In many ways, these were 
the same constraints imposed on the 
would-be novelist and serial- writer - 
conformity and respectability. As the 
feisty satire of The Poor Man and the 
Lady or the sexual candour of Tess 
were compromised by the demands of 
his middlc-dnss readership, so Hardy 
found himself living what one miehl 
call villn life in the suburbs of London 
and small Dorset towns, and finally in 
Max Gate itself. Much later, his 
appropriation wns completed by the 
irony of an agnostic's burial in 
Westminster Abbey. The ghoulish 
compromise whereby his body 
belonged to the nation and Ills heart 


(fulfilling the letter of his instructions) 
to Wessex underlines the divisions 
and mutilations entailed in his 
institutionalization. 

Yet, as Millgate makes dear, the 
other side to Hardy's inner divisions 
and estrangement from the past was a 
sustaining family loyalty. For all the 
harmless anccslor-worsnip of his later 
years (privately, he called Tess "Tess of 
the Hardys", feeding the fantasy that 
his family too had come down in the 
world), he remained part of the tightly- 
knit Hardy dan - designing a villa 
("Talbothays Lodge") for his builder 
brother, Henry, providing for his 
school-teacher sisters Kate and Mary, 
and walking over to Bockhampton to 
visit his mother, Jemima's dream had 
been that her four children would live 
together, unmarried, in pairs. Thomas 
was the only one to marry, and Jemima 
never reconciled herself to Emma. 
Millgate speculates that his mother 
profoundly influenced not only 
Hardy's initial choice of career, but his 
erotic life as well. He even goes so far 
as to suggest that Emma "caught” an 
unwilling or at least unwary Hardy, 
perhaps by a ruse like Arabella's. 
Certainly Ihe tale of Hardy’s erotic 
susceptibilities - lasting well into old 


age - conforms lo a pattern of desire 
made safe by unattainabillty; many oi 


first. On one hand, life at Max Gate, 
the London season, trips to the 
continent, bachelor friendships with 
men, the literary and sentimental 
friendships with women: on the other, 
the melancholy tints which' Hardy saw 
himself take in the glass of 
introspection, and recorded in his 
poetTy. 

But Hardy's assimilation into the 
clubs and drawing rooms of the 
Victorian and Edwardian world of 
letters can also be seen as his most 
remarkable feat of camouflage. As 
"Hardy of Wessex" came to replace the 
uneven, auto-dldactic, class-mobile 
Hardy of the earlier novels, so 
regionalism masked the idiosyncratic 
preoccupations of a writer who was 
often at odds with, or ahead of, his 
times. It also masked the business 
instinct of a novelist whose struggle to 
sain a foot-hold In the wona of 
Victorian commercial publishing had 
turned him from the socialistic satirist 
of the upper classes In his “lost" novel, 
The Poor Man and the Lady, into the 
melodmmatist of Desoetvte Remedies. 
Millgate’s' account allows us to see 
what "The Wessex Novels” obscure - 
the tenaciously pursued literary career, 
the well-tended literary Investments. 
Not the least of these activities was the 
careful consolidation of the fictional 
world of Wessex, which Hardy came to 
regard as a kind of registered trade 
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the women who attracted him were ul 
higher social class, imm were married. 
For whatever reason . curly engage- 
ments like that during the IHffls to 
Eliza Nicholls, a ladies' maid, came 
lo nothing. As Mitigate secs it, the 
tragedy of Hardy’s marriage to Emma 
-she, presumably, as anxious to escape 
from a remote Cornish vicarage as he 
from bis architect’s office - was its 
failure to satisfy him either physically 
or imaginatively. Bui Hardys self- 
questioning may be the best diagnosis: 
“ real woman is abhorrent to man? 
hence the failure of matrimony? 1 ' 

With her snobberies, girlishness, 
and vociferous complaints about her 
husband, Emma was “rear all right. 
But though judged to be “a great bore" 
by most people who knew her, she was 
also capable of inspiring genuine 
affection, and her scatty rambunc- 
tious ness - a fearless if accident- 
prone cyclist in her later years, 
site also became an enthusiastic 
feminist - made her, in Hardy's own 
words, “so living" (especially by 
contrast lo the dreary docility, 
melancholia and ill- health of his 
second wife). llial, perhaps, was the 
trouble. Hardy dearly preferred his 
women dead. The idealized weli- 
bclnvcds of his poetry and prose - 
spurned when alive, mourned when 
lost - are his muses. Without them, his 
domestic life might have been happier, 
but his imaginative life would have 
been poorer, and his best poetry 
unwritten. We don’t read (lie poems, 
after all, for their jaundiced views on 
matrimony, but for their tribute to 
Veteris vestigia /laminae. Hardy was 
clearly not an easy man to live with, 


and - especially as time went by - he 
was capable of being irritable, tight- 
fisted and over-sensftive to his critics. 


may be that the "real" is a spectre, the 
hidden fires certainly nut those of 
home and hcnrlh, or even of family 
tradition , but rather of an 
imaginatively recreated past. One 
might speculate, in fact, that it was 
precisely the separation of life and art 
that enabled Hardy to be so successful 
eui imaginative self-survivor. 

Nevinson tells an anecdote of Hardy 
in his sixties, alarmed at the prospect of 
going to a Lyons teashop, "being used 
only to an ABC", yet tivetea by a 
newspaper placard announcing 
“Family Murdered with a Penknife' 

("The vision of the penknife seemed to 
fascinate him"). Horace Moule, 

Hardy's alcoholic, suicidal, possibly 
homosexual mentor and friend, 
presents just such a split between 
gentility and violence, the world of the 
vicarage and its debauched anti-type. 

Mi ligate argues convincingly that 
Hardy’s outwardly conventional life 
was one of intense creative 
preoccupation, his apparent meekness 
the mask of artistic ruthlessness. Yet at 
the same time he claims that "his 
richest narrative material Is worked 
more or less directly from life”, seeing 
u novel like The Return of the Native, 
while not exactly a roman d clef, as 
deeply autobiographical in the 
difemma it explores. Here, however, 
one wants to ask not what Hardy drew 
on from the rich accretion of personal, 
family and local detail evoked by 

*-■ K S »lf.prcd.i m .«|-f.cu lty 

so reticent about? To find in The Well - ■ ■ [ or aa emotion in [hisj heart 
Beloved a proleptic account of Hardy’s ? r ^ ra J n for forty years, and exhuming 
later grief and remorse at Emma’s ,tat t | ie er, d of mat time as fresh as 
death, or to turn from the elegies of when interred". Yet Hardy could also 
1912-13 to A Pair of Blue Eves, the expenence himself as a weary and 
. ~r «-i- /- — r-u * — ... repetitive illusion, * bis identity 
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But Mr Hardv, Mr Hardy, if you only knew all the circumstances"; a cartoon by Will Dyson, reproduced from the 

book reviewed here. 


Visiting him in (he 1890s, George 
Gi&slng found him a restless man 
married to a discontented woman, and 
concluded that “his own home is not 


found him equally hard to know away 
from home, seeing in his self- 
pro tectively “ordinary" demeanour “a 
concealment of extraordinary fires". . 
The lesson' fpi Harass biographers 


novel of his Cornish courtship forty 
years before, is lo be struck by the way 
that re-writing and pre-wnting can 
amount to the same thing. Time is 
trickier in Hardy than in most writers. 
Bound not only by the demands of 
chronological sequence but also by the 
repetitiveness of the later yeats, 
Mitigate’ s narrative has to ignore other 
kinds of compulsion and repetition. 
Hardy’s alternative title for Moments 
of Vision, “Moments from the years”, 
pofots Ip a different experience of 


endlessly forestalled by the ancestors 
of "The Pedigree” while all the time 
thinking, “7am /, /And What I do I do 
myself alone."' 

Hardy knew that a carpet yields 
many patterns (“As, in looking at a 
carpet, by following one colour a 
certain pattern is suggested, by fol- 
lowing another colour, another; so in 
life the seer should watch that pattern 
among general things which ms idio- 


syncrasy moves bhqjtopbsepre . solitude 


Tf Millgate’s carpet sometimes looks 
like a hearth-rug, that isn’t to say that 
Hardy didn’t have one, and his 
domestic pets as well. What we miss is 
the seer’s own idiosyncrasy - the 
pattern of an imagination capable of 
scrutinizing, as in “Wessex Heights”, 
the discontinuities separating "my 
simple self that was” from ,f such a 
strange continuator as this, / Who yet 
has something in common with 
himself, my chrysalis.” Out of the gap 
between a simplified self in the past 
and the complex identity of the 
estranged modem writer comes the 
writing. If "Wessex” is the name for a 
fictional space inhabited by the novels, 
"Wessex Heights” is the name for the 
solitude Inhabited by a writer who 
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Angela Leighton 

Penny Boumelha 

Thomas Hardy and Women: Sexual 
Ideology and Narrative Form 

178pp. Brighton; Harvester. £18.95. 
0.71080018 5 


Hardy’s • creative' ;■ career. 


scholarly survey of popular fiction in 
the late nineteenth century provides 
the literary context for Hardy’s own 
fiction, which is then assessed in a 
slightly different register. Here 
jl Boumelha ■ discusses “the formal 
dislocations and discontinuities" of the 
. narrative, especially In its portrayal of 
women, - Many . of. the heroines, ..she 

argues, ; resist ideological control by 

author prid reader, 1 because they slip 
was through the Interstice's, as it ward, of 


Hardy. Her elusiveness and 
complexity are seen as a form of 


Lost father 


Andrew Motion 


notoriously susceptible to the influence Hardy’s narrative forms. 


qf women. In both- his life arid hi? this approach to the novels is at desire. His portrayal of Sue. for aU its battle of Arras in 1917. She was the 
voting -bCWM haunted.: by the on „, f^inating and problematic, unconcealed male mediations, may youngest of three, children; Merfyn, as 
prewnc^ of the women he desired to Boumelha’s method seeks to link two still confirm • a sexual Ideology of the first-born, had a special place in the 
have ldved. But he was alsp firing and > nspcctB:^oC Hardy which are not woman which . M - Infinitely family’s affections in spite of 

vunlfno ftf n UrhAn thft nnllirf* of ■ ■ r. <■ ▼ J » 1 t 11» ArYincmnul hirbulnurd ortri Dmmmm. 


wcktw Hardy which are not woman -wi 

writing at a time when the nature of obviously . connected: Hardy, the . appiropri&tlve. 

conscious; exponent and questioner of Hardy’s other 
arid debate, ff Hardy s work contains a -it,*- anlv .escane 


resistance to Ideological appropriation " MU1 ~ 

by men. "Sue’s consciousness is 

opaque, filtered as it is through the Myfanwy THOMAS 

O 06 of Th«e Fine Days: Memoirs 

distortions." However, it could be 168pp. Carcanet New Press with Mid- 
argued, against Boumelha, that Sufe’s Northumberland Arts Group. £6.95. 
sexual elusiveness, as it is distanced 0 85635 387 6 
through the mediating and faulty ,7 

understanding of Jude, still only Myfanwy Thomas was only six when 
signposts the distance of Hardy’s own her father Edward was killed in the 
desire. His portrayal of Sue, for all its battle of Arras in 1917. She was the 
unconcealed male mediations, may youngest of three children: Merfyn, as 
still confirm a sexual ideology of the first-born, had a special place in the 
woman - which . is infinitely family’s affections in spite of 
appropriatlvei Like the ghosts of occasional turbulence, and Bronwen 
Hardy's other loved women.-Sue might her father’9 consistently indulged 

only 'escape narrative definition favourite. But Myfanwy was less 


needed to shed his life as well as live in 
the past. Millgate sees the Life as away 
of projecting into the future the 
protection wnlch Hardy had tried to 

f ;ive both to the sources of his 
nspiration and to his innermost self. 
Heavy as it is with personal allusions, 
“Wessex Heights" could be read as 
□oem designed to lure on the 
biographer and then leave him In a 
place where biography itself can be 
eluded -“Where men have never cared 
to haunt, nor women have walked with 
me, / And ghosts then keep their 
distance; and I know some liberty." 
For all its comprehensiveness, Michael 
Millgate's biography is comprehending 
enough to let Hardy escape, or at least 
take refuge In his writing. 


surprising that her prose should be 
alert to the ways in which it looks at 
things. Appropriately, there is a good 
dealof close-up (sitting on her fathers 
knee she could "admire his curling 
hair, and catch a glimpse of his gold 
tooth"), and a proper exploitation of# 
child’s-eye view. When she first heard 
a gramophone, for instance: "I would 
peer up through the wooden louvres 
when the two doors were opened and 
fancy I caught a swirl of a mliy 
petticoat or the ghost of a white 
evening shirt-front?' Scenes such as 
this are occasions for the book! 


anuueoaiB. swurkcomairiHu , ^njcniporary views , and Hardy, th6 only escape narrative definition ravounre. Hut Mytanwy was less 

rich- and rewarduig. nostalgia for the raa i e author of female characters. That because she can sustain a desire, both confident of his good opinion. “For 
particular woman much trussed, it also ^ herself aware of the discrepancy erotic and imaginative, which .is most of ray life", she says in One oj 
shows a commitment .to the public tetweert'the two is evident Inthe large unfailing because unfulfilled* These Fine Days, "I have felt that he 

controversy aver the Ideological and questions she raises In • . tte ' ■ * did not care for me.” Her reasons were 

social status of woman in the last introduction: "What, first, Is the •’ TJtebsdsof Boumelha’s theoretical unfounded but sympathetic; "I had 


her book 77i omo-y Hqrdv mid Women. w are an( j the woman-as-sign thrit 
Sexual Ideology and Narrative Foroi, fjg Urea J n the novels?" and, even more 
Penny Boumelha skirts the largo area Ambitiously, “How is it that ’received 
Of. biographical interest in Hardy, and •• «,c.»l,mI■lit3nns , nnrl ‘cnntpmnnrnrv 


unfailing because unfulfilled* These Fine Days, “I have felt that he 

• w v ’ did not care for me." Her reasons were 

• The bads of Boumelha’s theoretical unfounded but sympathetic: "I had* 
analysts of Hanjyls women lies In this always rather resented the poem he 
view of the, relation between male had written for me [“What shall I 
author and female character .as a give"]; It perpetuated whht I longed to 
relation of subject and sexual object. Be without - my spectacles , my straight 


w answer these questions In her. book as 

martin : shift uncertainly;, between the : two 
criticism which has .been well marked . critical methods thev iriidv: between a 


handling’ makes Tess. “not merely, absorbed by natural processes of selfr 


■ ok 1 - discussion of t the social position of ..spoken Tor* .. TraTs tro^often the she has come to appreciate herself as 

Sbp^ef, PatricTa-.S^Mbbs- and Mary In' the nlnCteenth century and’ unconscious and desirable object of, the “part of ray - father’s own unique 

.Jacobus. v. -. 1 :. v. . on interpretation of Hardy’s heroines author sand readers gaze. Sue, on the creation”. Her > unostentatious 

-»■ Tjie aim of the pook'ls not, i however, • os ■ imaginative and ideological :p incr , band, remains at a more rdishlrigs pf the knowledge that she 
to radge Hardy's novels on one side or creations. The relation between social 'uscnitable defence, and -. is thus provided . the Initial promptings for 
the other oflheNeW Wqtrtari dispute,; rtidcurrieritatidri ■■ - 'and theoretical resistant to appropriation By the male .The Gallows!’ and “Out in tne Dark” 
but rather to show fhenv.^ri^nsciouSnnRlyais of .fiction comes to seem narrator.. , ; artd that she U preserved as the child' 

, ... • • ,vk . 


of ^rc^. and’Wca ,Slly 


y ,L«^? ed u^ub appreciations of his work: die 
S^Sini nn S op placing of various poems, for example, 
°{? n |° n / u Fo ^ and the emphasis on his familiarity 
1 haS^fji! $ with and debt to folk songs. But by far 

he lhc most heart-felt passages aU 
"tTS- concentrate on her mother, Helen. .. 

H the poem he Helen Thomas’s struggle to cope 
5 [“What shall I with her family and her soitow after 
d whht I longed to £«, husband’s death dominate^ 
tacles. my straight book. She made ; courageous atfompJ 
eness. ’ Over foe occupy herself but herjoss always 
uncertainties have threatened to overwhelm her. wood* 

.1 a Gendin 1924 she «)id f 

bey have been despair and loneliness swept over W 

processes of self- 8010 a 8 ain ^d again, lea wag'* 
etic terms because shrivelled .and my life aodejwndenton 
predate herself as “V affections has had nothing .ww* ■ 
er’s own unique *°» but has been lost and wandering 
.. unostentatious Accurately, she diagnoseri - ^ 
iqwledge that she suffering ■ as stemming from ™ 

il promptings for .virtually. complete self-surrender sb 
■ Out in foe Dark", bad made in foe past: “always I gj{ 
erved as foe child ' and long for my lover to whom » f 
e Brook” arid who W whole being, and jn 

aasasR 'SE^SrfSSJs 


edher. lt Is done 
>recatingly, and 


m uiB.iiuvras uiiobsy HHi-vew, tjnea&v distancii 
pastoral, ironic. rtnUil and. tragic, nartatlvb/intis t 
motWs-of writing. .lS*rra(iy« form; 
therefore, serves both to display and tp;*;. heroihesds icUsti 
disrupt 1 sexupl ideology . ■; iVih < 

. Penny JBoumeiba’s ppproach is both . : qppfidpitsh^ . 
historically informed and original in its ;• become aif expr 
interpretations. A "i detailed ■ . arid . be erotjcally fra 


any answerable theory. T 


rrus Him truriu rrii/jwi,, — 

two books, for all their purple pa«fj»: 
remain extraordinarily ,P° we S 
Myfanwy ; Thomas’s. 
deliberately avoids, 1 comparisons i J 
striking a niuch ippre modest ’ 


•but it nevertheless makes a touenifls 
arid charming companion t6.tneni._ _ 

fitfTAOB-. ■ INLAND f I3Wp. A»«>*P 
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fiction 


At the mercy of demons 


Clive Sinclair 


Isaac Bashevis Singer 

The Collected Stories of Isaac Bashevis 


610 pp. Cape. 
0 224 02024 


.Cape. £10.50. 
02024 2 


One day, while feeding pigeons, Isaac 
Bashevis Singer was filmed by an NBC 
TV crew who knew him not. He was 
subsequently presented to the public as 
a lonely greybeard, a cause for concern 
whose only friends were feathered. Let 
them read his Collected Stories and 
they will quickly learn that the air 
around him is filled with angels, devils 
and other invisibles, just as a drop of 
water teems with microbes. A Yiddish 
writer. Singer’s fictional shadow, also 
nourishes Broadway’s pigeons in “The 
Psychic Journey”. Here he meets a 
Hungarian witch named Margaret 
Fugazy, who has visited the writer’s 
apartment in astral form. “You know 
my address?" he enquires. “The astral 
body has no need of addresses!” she 
replies. It appears that she also knows 
his telephone number, because she 
later calls him with a proposition which 
he accepts against his will. In short, 
they travel to Israel together as tour 
guides; he lecturing on the cabbala, she 
revealing the mysteries of (among 
other things) “the delta of the brain 
waves ana the resonance of the 
cybertronic evocations”. The tour 
breaks up on Yom Kippur, whereupon 
our hero and heroine are trappea by 
the Egyptian and Syrian invasion (the 
year being 1973). Margaret regards this 
as apunisnment visited upon tne writer 
for his refusal to unite with her, body 
and soul. 


Finally he played shuttlecock with 
questions thrown at him by the 
audience. He watched them float 
towards him. and then with a masterly 
stroke hit them out of sight. “Mr 
Singer, do you expect to see the 
Messiah?" “I hope", he replied. “Like 
the people of Chelm. In Chelm a man is 
employed to welcome the Messiah. It is 
not well-paid, but it is steady 
employment." “Mr Singer, are your 
writings autobiographical?” He spoke 
of a man who visits Lublin and always 
tells lies on his return. “Why go to 
Lublin?" his listeners ask. “Why not 
make up lies at home and save the 
fare?” “If I didn’t go to Lublin", replies 
the man, “I might tell the truth by 
accident." “As a writer I must also go 
to Lublin”, said Singer. Beside me sat a 
girl with a battered boater and a dirty 
white macintosh on her lap, garments 
instantly recognizable as Singer's 
shmattes. This was his secretary, whom 
1 had previously encountered. She 
took me backstage to meet Singer. 
"You’ve lost weig ht", he said. “Only 

wm- Hr 




- {¥*■*:'. * ■ 


good stories come from the mouths of 
liars. Singer is therefore lorn between 
what he knows to be true, and what he 
knows as an artist. The latter 
knowledge comes from the forbidden 
fruit. Singer uses the cabbalistic 
concept of tziinizuni to account for this 
dichotomy. According to tzimtzuni 
God had to dim his light to create the 
world, which otherwise would have 
been burnt to a frazzle by His 
effulgence. In crept the devil amid the 
shadows. Likewise in these stories; 
without the devil and his lies they 
wouldn’t exist. 

Gimpcl the Fool, Singer’s sweetest 
character, is so called because he 
believes everything people tell him. He 

is gulled so mercilessly by his 
neighbours that he complains to the 
rabbi. He receives this reassurance. “It 
is written, better to be a fool all your 
days than for one hour to be evil. You 
are not a fool. They are the fools.” 
Gimpel is wholly good. Unlike his 
creator he is prepared to accept the 


to Israel the day after tomorrow to 
interview Singer, presently guest of 
honour at a Drama Festival in Tel 
Aviv. Immediately I commence a 
psychic journey of my own; I imagine 
foe sensuous luxury of a distant hotel, 
Ihe dangerous embrace of a dusky 
actress. I invent a series of questions 
that will force the sorcerer to disclose 
his secrets to this apprentice. In the 
meantime I return to Singer’s story, 
half-expecting to find myself enmeshed 
the plot: perhaps the Houdini-like 
writer will escape the bewitching 
Hungarian by sacrificing an innocent 
mteryiewer. In fact Margaret flees the 
. hostilities, leaving the writer to return 
foe United States at his leisure, 
inere he is reunited with Dora, whose 





strolling down • Amsterdam Avenue 
when a leaflet advertising Madame 
rugazy s psychic powers £s thrust at 
them. Without knowing why the writer 
confesses that he “flew with her to 
Jerusalem". Dora, associating the 
word flew with broomsticks, doesn't 
oelieve him, and suggests they go home 

■ «y subway, not by psychic journey”. 

hjP 16 of the writer’s expedi- 

tion, and of foe whole story, is now in 

miration. Because he didn’t bump into 

uora (staying on a nearby street) it was 
£, “ /hey existed in parallel worlds, 
ijus is tne wonder of Singer’s prose; 
"JjM juggler he can deal with many 
res : simultaneously.' So there 
Actually are twd Israels in “The Psychic 
Journey*'; that conjured, up by 
and that visited by Dora. 

' i?i3i is * roa faric writer, for our 
. j* an, uncertain place; its 
joundalibna are as mysterious as its 
motivations. Gimpel, at the conclusion 
story, awaits the hereafter 

• {Pyfolly,. aware foat whatever may.be 

be real, without 

• without ridicule, 

■ mfoprit . deception. God; be praised: 

: SSL • Oimpel cannot • be 

• 1 . ; Until that moment, 

• r^ycr.we are aU denizens of this 

• XuSrSE Pwadlse. Mjr friend, at the: 
'wn^ ^^ calls me back. "You 

to Israel”, he says., 
cancelled Ws trip. Security 


Stories testify, Singer Is a restless spirit , 
and to give him any single address 
would unnecessarily restrict his range. 
Besides, Singer is equivocal about the 
Polish-Jewish heritage that Is spoken of 
in his Nobel Prize citation (“richly 
deserved" says the blurb, to which one 
nods assent). For. he is the eponymous 
"Britrayer of Israel". Ironically, his 
betrayal is foe very thing foat has 
revitalized the devastated world of his 
’ ancestors: his writing. His father.was a. . 
rabbi, Mb mother’s father was the 
righteous Rabbi Qf Bilgoray, his career 
was pre-destined. In becoming a writer 
he fulfilled all Freud's conditions; he, 
broke his father and tucked his ' 
mother’s name between his own 
(Bafosbeba changing to Bashevis). ' 
iSfoger; Is rontinually'. pifoishing lw , 
shadows for this defection, as in 
“Brother Beetle” when he is, caught In 
Israel with bis prints doWn by a crazed 
cuckold. He begs HIS- parent?’; 


Juif Polonois and Femme Juive Polonoise, 1765, reproduced from A 
Jewish Iconography, siipplementary volume, by Alfred Rubens (128pp. 
Nonpareil, Albany House, Petty France, London SW1. £f9. 
0 907940 00 5). 

hair”, 1 quipped. It’s no good asking consequencesofhlsownactlonsaswell 
him questions, If you want to know the as those of his dependants. “What’s 
truth you’ve got to go to Lublin. one to do? Shoulders are from God, 
It is tempting to borrow one of his ¥ ld burdens too." i® just^wdf 
famous titles and call him the Madden Jf 00 ® gimpel Is also deceived by Elka, 
of Lublin. But as these Collected Jjj J*P PJgJJJ JjJ 1 ? 
lories testify, Singer is a restless spirit , bwtards. She confe^ on her death- 
id to give him any single address bed, on her 

ould unnecessarily restrict his range. JjP s - ■ a l mp r, "!f rp ™ 0 . th ^Lg B ’ 
esides, Singer is equivocal about foe acceded Olmpel. Ttat uwi the 
olisb-Jewish herita&o that isspoken of meaning of my brief Ufa- Exactly. Jt is 


his unholy fantasies made real by the / 
.’Nazi?. There is blood as well is ink 
. upon his hands; for Palish Jewiy Would .: 
not .have . . otitllved Singers 
enlightenment even If It had survived 
■■.'the Nazis. ./ ’ / j.'.' ; ■ •, . 

Singer now knows that his father.was . 
■ .right: an unrestrained Imaglnatiqn is a - t 

thin a rVin«RnlientIV he 


foe last time I saw Singer 


AmJriM 1 Brid P°> 00 e great 

- T jveqt strong for ninety minutes. 

, : V i > * ; - ;|r • • % , t . • , t'ri ' : 


shoufeSl 

-While ;he goes his feddes? 

-(wdnd lri' saved by foe likes of mf 
■ Ozer (see “The Gentleman from 
• Cracow’’) who Resists • the: itemptejer 
: blandishments by.devotiOn.to Gods 
; : lawk, But saiptly jrabbto tell no tales, ; 


• a smile of triumph, the smile of a 
successful artist. Blka’s machinations 
provide. “Gimpel the Fool” with its 
blot; in other words, she is a metaphor 
for singer himself. But Stager is more 
than a prankster: his fictions may be 
lies but their subject is truth. He acts 
the devil, but he wants us to think of 
God. ; ’_ 

After Elka's sensational demise 
Gitnpel is tempted by- the devil, who 
announces that there is no God fcnd no 
world to come. So .what is there? “A 
thick mire.” Persuaded, Gimpel sins, 
only to .be redeemed by bis . faith leu 
wife. “You fool! Because, Iwas false is 
everything false too? I never deceived 
anyone but myself. I’m paying for It all, 
Gunpel; They spare 5 you nothing 
here." Inspired by a repentant she-- 
devil Gimpel, leaves FrampoJ for the 
world, where he becomes a storyteller, 
deciding that there “were really no lies. 
Whatever: doesn't .redly happen Is. 
dreamed at night. It happens to one if It 
doesn’t happen to another, tomorrow 
if hot today, or a century hence If not 
next yehr,- This is a neat resolution of 
Singer’s Httle paradox, . but it takfes.no 
account of :the lies, that convert from 
good to bad (from saved to. damMd)?. 

Gitapel is luckier tbap. Akhsa, 
heroine of "A Crowp of Feathers^. Ah 
educated., independent girl - an 
exception among the shtetladh — she 
finds fault wlfo ’ ill!, her siiltors* 


because of a crown made of feathers 
lopped off with a cross, but as she lay 
dying she saw another feathery crown 
with God's name in Hebrew at its 
summit. Which revelation was the real 
one? Or was the devil right when he 
told her, “The truth is that there is no 
truth"? Singer isn't saying. He 
concludes the story with the words, “if 
there is such a thing as truth it is as 
intricate and hidden as a crown of 
feathers”. If this collection has a flaw 
(and no book dares to be perfect) it is 
oinger's occasional habit of ignoring 
his own advice - beautifully 
exemplified above - to stick to images, 
which have the priceless virtue of being 
both precise and enigmatic. He is 
capable of translating the same 
sentiments Into more portentous (and 
less memorable) prose. For example, 
these musings from “A Day in Coney 
Island”: 

1 closed my eyes and determined 
once and forever to break through 
the fence between idea and being, 
the categories of pure reason and the 
thing in itself ... I felt, almost 
palpably, that I was one step from 
truth. Time is nothing, space is 
nothjng,’ I murmured. But that 
nothingness Is the background of the 
world picture. Then what is the 
world picture? Is it matter? Spirit? Is 
it magnetism or gravitation? And 
what is life? What is suffering? What 
is consciousness? And if there is a 
Ood, what is He? 

Et* cetera. The narrator, having no 
answers, decides he may as well seek 
the truth in bed. Singer’s real strength 
has less to do with now people think 
than with how they behave. 

If "Gimpel the Fool*’ is seen as a 
parable ol how a man becomes a 
writer, then "The Little Shoemakers” 
is the story of Polish Jewry (as well as of 
its most famous chronicler). It is all | 
there: the centuries of Jewish life in 
Poland, the enlightenment, emigration 
to America, the holocaust, the 
immortal traditions. -Having survived 
the 1 Nazis, Abba Shuster .the 
shoemaker' 'is reunited' with his 
' Americanized . sons in New Jersey. 
There, to his astonishment, he finds 
that though successful they have “not 
forgotten their heritage, nor had they 
lost themselves among the unworthy*' 
Finally they stand together nt the 
workbench', practising tiiclr craft with 
ancient tools. 

But make no mistake, Singer is no 
sentimentalist. On the contrary, he has 
. dissociated himself from that part of 
the Yiddish tradition that wallows 1 in 
Shmaitz. His vision is unmerciful: there 
’ is no salvation for beautiful, brainy 
Akhsa, who would have done Setter to 
have stifled her ambitions and 
submitted to being a bartered bride. As 
he says in one of these stories, if you do 
A then B will follow. His devils know 
how easy it is to persuade their victims, 
to .take the ffrat step. The - logic 1 b 
inexorable; ope mistake and 
damnation Is inevitable. It... Is 
unnecessary to enquire whether Singer 


unnecessary to enquire whether Singer 
actually believes in his goblins (he will 
reply ’’Yes”) for they are. indigenous 
inhabitants bf bis stories; if hot of this 


world, then of a parallel one he has* 
created. Itmust .be stressed, also, foat- 
ftjs a recognizable.world; foe location: 
may -be Warsaw py the Lower East j 
Side, but - the ‘ temptations r aie | 
universal. Like the little shoemakers 
he has access to arcane wisdom, but his 
sensibilities are, modern.- 
' Although he may blame dybbuks for 
his own .verba], excesses, pnd demons 


much Bo that the narrator bf ’Thc Last ; 

g emoh" « made ffedundarit. “Why 
imofis. when • man himself is a 
.demon? Why persuade tb' evil someone 
who is felready convinced?* His station 
is post-holocaust Poland, monument fo 
the 1 cohsciericelesS" 'syb-cpnsdQus.': 
Singer's: subject la the; eternal- baltlfe 
between. self-realizatibn' arid 
responsibility. He has followed. ►his 
craft, into heretical regions; yet he ha$ 


never Ig&drfed bis responsibility to his 
religion (nor His debt; to hU parents). ' 
He Is guilty of betraying Israel, but not 
of abandoning hfef. Therefore Ms,. 
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In December of 1979. Soviet 
rmops Invaded Afghanistan, cat- 
apulting ihe previously obscure 
central Asian country Inin head- 
lines around ihe world. Now, 
more than two years later, there 
arc still many questions abmil 
ihe invasion and occupation uf 
Afghanistan. Written to give (hi- 
general reader an up-to-date ac- 
count of developments In Af- 
ghanistan. The Struggle fur Af- 
ghanistan brings one closer to 
the people caught in ihis compli- 
cated situation. 


THE 

STRUGGLE 

FOR 

AFGHANISTAN 

By Nancy Peabody Newell 
and Richard S. Newell 

litis hook— now available In pa- 
perback— provides an overview 
of Afghan history, geography, and 
culture; uu lllnes Soviet motives 
behind (lie Inv.ision of 1979; and 
takes a dose look at the nature 
and organization of ihe Afghan 
resistance movement. 


"An importnnt book... It Is 
ihe soundest, moat thorough 
exposition to dsitc of the trage- 
dy among ‘the people of Afghani- 
stan. whose courage in a struggle 
against overwhelming odds Is an 
Inspiration In a world increas- 
ingly given tu cynicism and 
doubt.' ihe authors know the 
country intimately care about it 
deqri)' and perceive the irrtplltv- 
tlons of what f.i happening. . , 
With excellent pictures aijd a 
map.”— Edmund Fuller. The WWt 
Strvvtjonmal 

'■This is it good geopolitical writ- 
ing. and the emjre hook slums a 
welcome and abundant clarity. 
Indeed, if you need si cogent, 
well- written and well-construct- 
ed handbook uf the hows and 
wliys of Afghanlstsm, there Is 
nothing better on- the mar 
k cC-r-Chtaisn Tl-tbune 

"Tlic Newells, Afghan specialists 
who have lived In and written 
extensively yn that country, have 
provided a much-needed ami* 
dote lo reports in the Western 
' press which have stressed both ‘ 
the unpopularity of the Commu- 
nists grid tlie 'backwardness' of 
fop Afghan people." • 

’-Canimmtttiy' 
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• R. DiejMrdo/Mijireini. 
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Secrets of the centrales 


Michael Ignatieff 

Patricia O'Brien 

The Promise of Punishment: Prisons 
in Nineteenth-Century France 
330pp. Guildford: Princeton 
University Press. £21.42. 

0 691 05339 1 

The cell-blocks of (lie great nineteenth’ 
century European penitentiaries only 
fell silent when the footfall of authority 
was heard to approach. In anticipation 
of the warders flickering eye in the 
inspection slit in the cell-door, posesof 
diligence and submission were taken 
up. Out once the steps could be heard 
receding down the corridor, the poses 
were thrown off and the hum of prison 
language would start up Hgafn: the 


For women O'Brien armies. love in history of the nineteenth-century period. Criminology, late nineteenth- 
nrisonwas expressed in tfie vernacular prison apart from its predecessors, century positivism s 
«!f the miithcr-daiiBhfer ideal It was a Michel Focucauit seems to have heard hardened cnnunal, makes its first 
I anauaue affi rmi ne com pa nionship and only the monotonous football of the grotesque and dogmatic ^ronounce^ 

i^tectton ajSnrt the weigh i o? the warders in the corridors. She has heard ments m the worTcs of Tarde and , 

walls and the discipline, in men's the brimming speech behind the cell Lombroso. After Foucault, then, O Bnen. After 

prisons, there were mere affirmations doors. This periodization is helpful, both d&nng high-altitude reconnaissance of 

too, but also the entanglement of love she has also tried to link the history because it shows how closely French the carceral archipelago, solid low- 
with trade and power, fn the hidden of the orison to the political and social developments paralleled British and level mapping of Its bays and inlets, 
economy of the prison exchange transformation of tne society beyond German in timing, but also because it After a history of the new silence of the 
system, the bodies of the young boys, t h e Wfl lls. She offers nothing to match enables us to see how closely the penal order, a history which enables us 
the glronds or perils j£sus as they were the sweep and power of Foucault's history inside the walls is tied to the to hear the subterranean language of 
mockingly called, were used as objects generalizations, but she does succeed history of political rfigimes outside. In whispers and groans, 
of commerce, purchased by t he in tying the periodicity of prison history 
musculer or powerful in return tor 1o the great landmarks of political 
cigarettes, squares of chocolate or a change. She divides the story into four 

few grams of Illicit alcohol. This, of broad neriods. The first, from 1790 to ___ * . * i 


Foucault’s account, the new prisons 
somehow slip into place beneath the 
surface play of political debate and 
revolutionary excitement. In O'Brien's 
account the two histories are twinned. 


economy of the prison exchange „ UWUIHUIwa H , IUb mn „ } , — — - , , . . . . ... - — 

system, the bodies of the young boys, t h e walls. She offers nothing to match enables us to see how closely the penal order, a history which enables us 
the glronds or perils f^sus as they were swe ep and power of Foucault's history inside the walls is tied to the to hear the subtenanean language of 
mockingly called, were used as objects generalizations, but she does succeed history of political rfigimes outside. In whispers and groans. 

^..rvhacnA Ku th* P . ■ .1 " J? c : L!„. 


to the great landmarks of political 
change. She divides the story into four 

of (he warder's flickering eye m the tew grams ot illicit aiconoi. i nis, or broad periods. The first, from 1790 to 
inspect ion slit in the cel l-aoor, poses of course, is how it is today. What is jgio, began with the revolutionary 
diligence and submission were taken different historically is not the practice, attempts to enact the good intentions 
up. But once the steps could be heard but the official discourse which Q f ancien rigime philanthropy, 
receding down the corridor, the poses consigned (he practice to near silence intentions epitomized in the worthy 
were thrown off and the hum of prison in the reports. aristocratic figure of La Roche- 

longuagc would start up again: the ~ secret laneuaac of desire in foucauld Liancourt. The period ended 
prisoners semaphore tapped out nn the written ewwhwT even with (he Napoleonic decree of 1810 

ducts and heating-pipes, the messages Si^ nE th^ establishing centrales, the prison 

whispered tu ears glued 10 the other . . t b crc | s reoroduccd an etching of fortresses which were to dominate 

side of the cell wnu; the obscene and .. [altooC{ j 0 f „ twent v-eiezht- nineteenth-century punishment. The 
langinc jokes scratched or stone, second period, coinciding with the July 

Se/c ln the Monarch saw the heydav Jf 


To bring back the King 


George D. Painter 


he cell wnlT: (he obscene and 

cS fJtLXtuLzSo sssrs: 

djreci gaze of warden silting on their {gjjj* This tS?pcSowr the lift ^our^oilp^oniJom, ledVLclJs 553np Paris: ( 
highchnJrs In the workshops, pnsonera “5 ***' r " and ffifcnS. in the first aeneration of 2 of&24315 X 

picking oukum qurekly mastered the JgJ “ self-consciously "scientific" ! 

H K5PJ& hWden portrait of Napoleon; ^>n the rifht investigators of social abuses. This was OnJunel8,18 


second period, coinciding with the July 
Monarchy, saw the heyday of 
i, led by Lucas 


Pierre Riberette (Editor) 

Cbateaubriandt Correspondence 
gfinfirale, Tome 3, 1815—1820 

553pp. Paris: Galllmard. 


circuitry of language humming. 

Patricia O'Brien's car is keenly 
attuned to this secret speech. Sha has 


shoulder a depiction of La Rfipublique 
herself, complete with Phrygian 
bonnet; on his left rib-ca^e a lady of 


recovered snatches of the “corporate pl Cfl s u f° awaits the prisoner at 
argot" of the nineteenth-century fountain, while on his right rib-cage, 
confined: searched (he nicture Dies for another lady beckons to hull from a 


investigators of social abuses. This was 
the moment of Tocqueville and 
Beaumont's visit to Ihe prisons of 
America, perhaps the only time before 
or since when prison discipline was a 
matter of fashionable conversation 


On June 18, 1815, three miles out in his 
morning walk from the French 
court in exile at Ghent, Chateau- 
briand leaned against a wayside poplar 
listening to a Ions southward rumble 
of thunder. Ought he to turn back, 


confined; searched the picture Dies for 


w&sssfr jua b,“ sL=sa.=i 


drawings of the graffiti on prison walls; darkened doorway. In the middle of his 
rombea the departmental archivesand ftomaeft. |j) e prisoner has had 
found a treasure - the love letters, or inscribed the central image of 
biftons , which inmates wrote to each anticipated bliss: a portrait of himself 
other In one late nineteenth -century in . 8 tubi **e is smiling 

women’s institution. One woman broadly above the steam. 

wrote, "You will be like my child. I These tattoos as O'Brien points out, 
cherish you and love you as a daughter, are a vernacular of longing, a 
I would like to hold you dose to me", representation of the desires denied by 
signing herself poignantly "ton amle confinement, but also a declaration of 
devoufie . Another assures her lover, personal , identity. In . choosing the 
.*•1 am your . legitimate wife for ever/ gainful Intension of thdrfrrtaSea at 
while a third day-dreams mRt when she (he point of a needle, a prisoner was 
is rich again she will build a palace, nd marking his body as his own and thus 
it of all men and fill it with women refusing the nameless fate of the prison 
married to each other. The palace of • number. He knew the price of such an 
her fantasy, O Bnen points out, has a identity would be high. Tattoos were 
prison s walls. the first thing policemen looked for 

The language of love was whispered t0 identify suspects as 

throughout the ■ nineteen ih-centtiry !S C ®Y®P teffstera 

prison, "in the workshop, in -passage of other distinguishing 

from one place Iq another, under the f°iu B 58 i St n , directing the full 

stairs, in the refectory (during reading ?ff cn< fa rs - 

periods and on days ot bad weather), X c ^ l |“ se tattooed themselves 

in Ihe dormitory, in a ■ word, . cU?a T jy,_P referred being named to 
everywhere". How deaf,' then, arc the , 

. historians who have taken ' the near It is O’ Brian’s attentiveness to those 


fountain, while on his right rib-cage, matter of fashionable conversation of thunder. Ought he to turn back, 
another lady beckons to him from a throughout Europe, with dinner-tables or go on and risk a drenching? The 
darkened doorway. In the middle of his dividing over the merits of Ihe Auburn thunder persisted, and now became 
stomach, the prisoner has had and Philadelphia systems of separate unmistakably the noise of a gigantic 

Inscribed the central image of or solitary confinement. battle far away. The sublime cata- 

anticipated bliss: a portrait of himself This period was brought to a close by 8 tf 0 P(|? of Waterloo had begun: it 

seated in a hot tub. He is smiling the 18th Bramaire. Napoleon Ill's ^as his paradoxical and anguished 

broadly above the steam. repression of the revolutionary hopes lo hope, for the second time In 

These rattnne » O'Brien nnint* nut. 0*7.848 was accompanied, behind the 55®?*! 


tne loth Hrumaire. Napoleon Ills 
repression of the revolutionary hopes 
orl848 was accompanied, behind the 
walls, by a tightening up of discipline 


duty to hope, for the second time in 
fifteen months, that the enemies of 
France would liberate France by de- 
feating Frenchmen, and so bring 
back his King. 


Mimolres d’Oulre-Tombe" than 
those evoked by the great events of 
history, may seem more debatable. If 
art depends on the vision of the 
artist rather than on the nature of his 
subject, then the guns of Waterloo 
need not be inferior to the thrush of 
Montboissier, when it iB Chateau- 
briand who is listening. His declared 
purpose in the Mimolres was “to 
represent the epic of my time" as 
well as "to explain my inexplicable 
heart”; and this greatest of autobio- 
graphies is concerned as much with 
history, seen and lived during eighty 
years by a major observer and parti- 
cipant, as with the story of an indi- 
vidual mind. 

These two moments of vision from 
the Mimolres are immanent though 
unmentioned in the every-day con- 
tinuum of the new third volume of 
the Correspondence ginirale, which 
covers the first live years of 
Chateaubriand’s career as a states- 
man. When the King returned, three 
weeks after Waterloo, France was 


louiciciujmuii ui Inc ucaiicsucnicuuy c . . , — , — Hurt his. Kmo • nowiiw, » 

confinement, but also a declaration of rcfoniwtoilteandagricuUural colonies . _ . _ 1Q1 , (and after twenty-five years of re- 

personal .identity. In , choosing t)ic for Juvenile. Tw^aLpenod .And then again, on July 5, 1817, ^olutlonary and Napoleonic genocide 
painful Inferiptionofthdrfantafiesat ^nuatedwjt^ the birth .of, thoTU^ / ^n^s^and ruined by that King, waQ ted to be) a constitutional par- 
the point of h needre, a prisoner was Republic, witnessed a biftircation in he heard (he aona of a thrush in _ a Mamentary monarchy on the English 
marking his body as his own and thus penal policy: on the one hand the sister-in-law’s park at Montboissier model, with two Chambers, and even a 
refusing the namiless fate of the prison depreciation of minor (as « happened on ly a few miles Charter . In both houaes B -pure" or 

number He knew ihe mice of «irh nn Offenders, by means of fines and downstream on the little over Loir ■«,iif ra ” mvnlki maloritv with 
Khywould' J gSrBSStS suspended sentences, on U.e o.he, fin ft™ Illier. the C^dny Pron«). C h™nubrSfp ro mS. long S 

the first thing polielmen looked fo. ' n „Sl,? Y trca l <m ? nt of . Md rmlned, .uddenJy « e«*d ftont lradere supreme among its 

...h»n r..bm n i« « recidivists. The penal colonies of tho pnson of history into the timeless nmnsaD nri. 


when seeking to identify suspects as OI 

recidivists. Tnere were even registers 
of tattoos and , other distinguishing 

mm;k& to assist in directing the fuh ?vf P rl h a C ff-%« 7 i 

force of the law at repeat offenders. 


increasingly repressive treatment of end regained, suddenly released from 
recidivists. The penal colonies of tho pnson of history into the timeless 
Ouyana entered their grim heyday, world of unconscious memory, his 


i * : i ' i 8 ° It ? oi a tnrush in a Uamentary monarchy on the English 
slster-in-lflw s park at Montboissier u]odel, with two Chambers, and even a 
(as it happened, only a few miles Charter. In both houses a "pure" or 
downs ream on the httle over Loir royiUIst majority, with 

from Illiers, the Combray of Proust), .Chateaubriand nrominent among its 


ooos or comnourg 
roceeded to write 


periods and on days of bad weather), elearlv oreferred beto? named to forensic science emerged to assist in 
In the dormitory, hr a • word, . bcln ® named 10 the identification and diagnosis of the 

everywhere". How deaf, then, are the , « 8 me » cs s ne s?- “hardened criminal". Fingerprints and 

historians who hnve taken the near It Is O’ Brian's attentiveness to these BertlUon measurement - the 
silence of tne ofnflal .reports ,on the ;, hidden vernaculars of identity, desire forerunnfer of all modem criminal 


juyana enierea ineir gnm neyaay. wona ot unconscious memory, his 
'hey were known as the dry lost youth in the woods of Combourg 
uilfotlne: of the 42.000 prisoners castle, which he proceeded to write 
hipped out there after 1871 16,440 had next day in his Memoirs. This, rs 
I lea from sickness by 1885. At home Proust’s Narrator remarks at the cli- 
orensic science emerged to assist in' max of his novel, is “a sensation of 
he identification and diagnosis of the the same species bs that of the 
hardened criminal". Fingerprints and madeleine". But Proust's further 


comment, that such incident* "in- 
spired Chateaubriand to write pages 


Ti i "ri " v"— r, ™ «» wsiiiiij, uhiis luiciumici .ui nn muucru criminal spireu A-naieau on Hna IQ write pages 

subjeefot. homosexuality as the truth;, tuio defiance which sets her social record-keeping systems-' appear In this- of Infinitely greater value in bis 


intimacies 


Jdhn Eldred Howard 

CHANTALdoTOURTlER-BONAZZl 

(Editor) . i: . . ... ■ 

NapoMon: Lettrefl d'amour d' 
Jo/tfphlne ,- v .; 

, 464 pp. Paris: «yhrd, . 


perforce been copied froni printed the! autograph lias been consulted but 


in 1827 in the Mimolres times comic spellings, being riven than some m 
coMemporalite y a total in footnotes. So too are variant Baron dei(i 


J ^ipted. i.oja her,; 
i • Analhcr hki 

prfdfed and a jjimlfe 


■ ?X. various hands and readings by earlier editors, though not 

. atiripilted lo ,, IdaSnlnl-Elme ’ 1 ’ 1 for some reasbnCerf; yet in No 9 Qirf s 

' :. Ptaadalne tif the Restoration^ yet the , rendering “Ms avec' attention" at least 
... letters lheimclves can be lraced back , makes sense uiilike ,the. Present “Ha k 
■ . through thd publisher Ladvocat and nipn attention". ' 

apoleon's Madame de Genlls to a cupboard at 1 « ■.•»*.'• 

: ln.:1833 vMalmaiaori;; In onexw» wo, must rely. > •* ‘** ter ® st “btres on the 

rilshedari |Oi> thedfreit unreliable Bounienne, in 5? r ^V° n we.manv eiidripnv and 
I she had ahotber - a fragment only ‘• on W ffpm. 

i death.' Casea's memory after fifteen years; ^ al >; Prtidlsh or styUstlc motives or 
idy been Ma«on . claimed to haye copied one “^ ■wjple misreading, pf the writer’s 
>r were to from Bid', autograph and one Was Two short letters now , 


understandable. No great revelations 
emerge " and the famous bowd- 
lerizations of the moire intimate 
passages are fewer and less remarkable 
than some may expect. But at least the 
Baron de Kepdn makes his bow info 


litors, though .not the pages of history. 

ttwtlon" at leut • *^ 1 ° J ett f ” httle li^xt on the 

the. present “Us k grea eVcnts ?f but a lot on the 

nw.prcsc . a peat man of the time. They are the 

intimate record, of a marriage beset by 

; centres oh the infidelities and deceit, jealousy apd 

I'Ustlc motives or Wf genuine lpve,' early passion being 
ng,pf the writer’s followed by a deep affection which 
snort letters' now . outlasted' • divorce and remarriage 


: indications o 
apparatus f, 
editors were 


touUe, is pot ; 


Mwfe: 


corrected; but hi any’cuse the Hortense, indicatioh of ptovenance. Tb my avm . - ■ II U 'sad that riot all the partial T c T ,oar (these two 

autographs were not available lb them, wind .No 52 j -is ■ an qbyious- . arid, excisions rire.pointed out In loptnotes. ■ S*“ n h y Hprtertse; (>rf ai 
- . ..w'-lr .• .1/-" v*> jJi Incohioetent- foraerv- and No.'.lriR: 'thtiuah mr«u nm.-.u/hnn ' - - ’ 


“ultra" royalist majority, with 
-Chateaubriand prominent among ih 
leaders and supreme among its 
speaking and publishing propagand- 
ists, found itself unpredictnbly de- 

E rived of power for being more royal- 
t than the King, under a govern-, 
ment of republican and imperial left- 
overs and fellow-travellers. It was 
Chateaubriand more than anyone 
who devised the tactics and created 
the climate of opinion which pre- 
pared the fall in 1820 of the King's, 
favourite and police chief, the ami- 
ably sinister Decazes (there is some- 
thing of him, I think, in Stendhal s 
Count Mosca), and the beginnings 
of "ultra" victory which brought tno 
long high summer of the Restora- 
tion. 

So the letters now become fasrir 
nating not only as the real -life dsck- 
ground of a work of art (which turns 
out to tell the truth), or as j bi^ 
graphical material, or as prose with a 
tang of genluB, but as a new primary 
source for a vital and neglected 
epoch of French history. Of the 500 • 
fetters here presented only half were. 1 
available in the imperfect old edition 
of Louis Thpmas; more than a qua/: 
ter are entirely unpublished, anp . 
many , of the , rest virtually unknown, 
being gathered from forgotten 

periodicals or dealers' catalogues, or 

from the invaluable annual < Bulletin 
de la Socliti Chateaubriand, which has 
just celebrated its fiftieth anniversary'' 
As before, Pierre Riberette hjs 
admirably performed his immense ta» 
of collecting, ' discovering, 

; from surviving autographs, datiqg anu 

Annotating texts which were hi thenow 
&adlv dispersed, misread, misdated a 1 ™ 


incy of the situation 
[these two letters are 
tse^Cerf and Savant), 


We leave Chateaubriand on New 
Year’s Eve 1820, retiring discreetly, 
upstairs as ambassador to Berlin, 


, •, upstairs as ambassaaor to oeruu» •*- 

ra^Uilk ^ 3 P erfe °- 1 ter victoriously bringing WS pa^‘ 

S leaders Vlll&le and CSrmere- into -the 


A! Keeper of the Archives- has now ^n^hat sustoecr 
edited this and all other known ! et fere . •T?''; 

with scrupulous^ attention to the. The presentation is uouu 
manuscripts or ^IirttieS| whenever ] mp ^ble. Tracing 8ie5 
these arc known. The result is a volume letter can Involve tutnirik ■ 

acceptedas complete a tidal mbs tvvord-f ifb thfc initial noie 
perfect. ‘ Itisall lhere except fo 

The remaining eighteen . have all, written after the a 


tance ; m that at long last it 

S o?uE®l® and Perfect 
Of all the known letters., Maybe i 


iwuuyip riucig B11U — |j t . 

government. The next decade wouia - 
see him ambassador to Londotii cn .' 
Vby to tile Con»fesi» ,pf yere, na »^ 


letter can , InYplw tummgf hom foot- ; ms^loi&ed'i 
note to the final list qf rioiltces and back Tpday >' Hpfoh&' 
to the initial note' Technique ; but protect^ Ot hfefC 
it Is al| there except for the fast letter pf apd occasionally I 
all, written after the abdication .where . aituatibn at V the 




biography 
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The rising Republican 


Patrick McCarthy 

Denis MacShane 

Francois Mitterrand: A Political 

Odyssey 

278pp. Quartet. £8.95. 

0 7043 2344 3 

As Denis MacShane states in the 
introduction to Francois Mitterrand: A 
Political Odyssey , he nas drawn heavily 
on work done by other researchers, 
whether English-speaking like J. R. 
Frears and David Lowe, or French like 
FranzrOlivier Giesbert. But, If this 
book contains little new material, it 
offers a simple, sensible account of 
M’tterrand’s political career. Mac- 
Shane is a left-winger but he is never 
sectarian and his book will be 
extremely useful to the general reader 
who wants to know what to make of the 
Socialist victory in France in 1981. 

As a man Mitterrand is enigmatic. 
MacShane depicts his various 
incarnations as risistant, archetypal 
Fourth Republic politician, stubborn 
enemy of De Gaulle and then Socialist 
Party leader. But to understand the 
man behind these many masks one 
would have to delve into the political 
culture of the Third Republic fn which 
Mitterrand grew up. In 1974 the entire 
French political class knew that 
Georges Pompidou had cancer and 
that France was being governed by a 
man who was racked with pain and 
whose judgment might be clouded 
by drugs. As opposition leader, 
Mitterrand had every right to make this 
a political issue and yet he did not 
because his sense of privacy told him 
that Pompidou should be left to die 
with dignity. One cannot imagine an 
American politician taking this view 
but Mitterrand had grown up In a 
sbcfely where matters like illness, 
sexual morality and drunkenness 
belonged in the private domain. What 
went on behind tne shuttered windows 
of a French provincial town did not 
form part of the political debate. 

Mitterrand belongs to the world of 
Jiurfci, the village schoolmaster, 
Piguy and the Dreyfus Case. His 
Ignorance of economics, his concern 
for individual freedom Rnd his 
language, which is flavoured with 
rhetoric and abounds in literary 
allusions, are all hnllmarks of pre-1939 
France. His long battle with De Gaulle 


gulf that yawned between the right 
and the left. The second was that this 

S ilf existed because the battles of 
e French Revolution between 
monarchists and republicans, the while 
and the red, were still going on. Since 
De Gaulle had cast himseltin the role 
of a monarch it remained only for 
Mitterrand to castigate him for 
destroying republican liberties. The 
presidential election of 1965 was a 
rematch between the revolutionaries 
of 1848 and Louis Napoleon. 

When Mitterrand relaunched the 
Socialist Party in the 1970s he gave it 
legitimacy by anchoring it firmly on the 
left. He spumed alliances with the 
centre in favour of the Common 
Programme signed between the 
Socialists and the Communists and, 
although the Communists deserted 
him in 1977, he has given them four, 
admittedly minor, posts in his 
government. 

MacShane points out correctly that 
in the presidential election of 1981 
Mitterrand profited from the mistakes 
made by the other parties. One might 
go further and suggest that nis 


supposed rivals conspired to bring 
about his victory. By sabotaging (he 
union of the left and by supporting the 
Russian invasion of Afghanistan, 
Georges Marchais succeeded in 
reducing his party’s share of the vote by 
25 per cent. The Gaullist leader, 
Jacques Chirac, ran against Giscard 
d’Estaing in the first round and gave 
him only token support in the second. 
Meanwhile Giscard committed the 
gravest sin a professional politician can 
commit: by his personal arrogance and 
his bizarre friendship with Bokassa he 
managed to lose an election which he 
had seemed certain to win three 
months earlier. 

Luck played a great part in 
Mitterrand’s victory, while the 
dynamics of the French electoral 
system brought him a second triumph 
in the parliamentary elections. For two 
decades right-wing politicians had 


been telling the people that they must 
give their president a parliamentary 
majority. Now the French responded 


by voting massively for Mitterrand's 
Socialists. So it would be wrong to 
imagine that these victories represent 
a major change in French society or a 


vast popular yearning for socialism. 
But Mitterrand has been given an 
opportunity and his success or failure 
in exploiting it will determine not only 
his place in French history - like De 
Gaulle he is morbidly conscious of 
history - but the next ten years of 
French life. MacShane reminds us that 
Ihe chief economic issue of the election 
was unemployment, which was 

heading for the two million mark. 
Giscard and his prime minister Barre 
had prodded industry to cut costs 
and introduce new technology; 

unemployment was the price that had 
to be paid for modernization. But in 
the 1981 elections the French declared 
that the price was too high. Since many 
of them nad been sacked they decided 
to sack Giscard. 

Throughout Europe unemployment 
has become the most pressing problem 
and it is not to be explained away as 
part of a temporary recession. It is both 
an expression of the stagnation into 
which the Western economies have 
fallen since 1973 and the result of a 
sharp decline in the older, labour- 
intensive industries like steel or 
textiles. Even if the Western countries 


succeed in reviving their economies, 
unemployment - and especially youth 
unemployment - will remain because 
Ihe exotic new industries like bio- 
technology or micro-circuits are 
capital-intensive. 

The French Socialists have affirmed 
that they will combat both stagnation 
and unemployment. Their strategy is 
partly traditional Keynesianism - 
expansion of demand and creation of 
jobs in the public sector - and partly 
socialist. By nationalizing the private 
banks and some of France's biggest 
companies they hope to steer 
investment towards sectors that will be 
profitable and rich in jobs. It is too 
soon to pass judgment on their 
experiment, although the devaluations 
and the resort to a wage and price 
freeze are not encouraging and mighi 
remind British observers of the 
1964-70 Wilson government. But 
Mitterrand's policies are ihe first 
significant break with the orthodoxies 
of recent years in France, which is why 
his presidency is so intriguing and why 
Denis MacShane has done well to write 
(his book. 


A Balkan Boswell 


amid be governed by shifting, centrist 
coalitions, these merely bridged the 


Stephen Clissold 

Vladimir Dbdijer 

Novi prilozl za blograftyu Joslpa 
Broza Tita 

1258pp. Zagreb: Mladost/Rijeka: 
Libumiya 

Vladimir Dedijer’s massive collection 
of "New Contributions for a Biogra- 
phy of Josip Broz Tito” would seem 
at first sight designed to amplify his 
Prilozi, published in 1953, the fullest 
account hitherto available in Serbo- 
Croat of the life of the Yugoslav 
leader of whom the author has been 
widely accounted the semi-official 
biographer. A former reporter for the 
Belgrade newspaper PoCitika, Dedijer 
fought with the Partisans and chroni- 
cled their struggle in a day-by-day 
diary which remains an indispens- 
able, if necessarily subjective, source 
for any history of that complex 
conflict. Though never himself a 

K romiucnt political or military figure, 
0 was sufficiently close to the inner 
leadership to write with Insight and 
apparent authority. He was closest of 
all to the movement’s agUprop chief 
Milovan Djilas, and when the latter 


broke with Tito in 1954, he followed 
him for a time into the political 
wilderness before eventually regaining 
to some extent Tito’s good graces. 

The Novi prilozi might' thus have 
been expected to flesh out the earlier 
portrait of the formidable soldier- 
statesman whose cult the post-Tito 
regime has been at pBins not only to 
preserve but to intensify. Though 
•much of the present compilation 
seems more relevant to die fife and 
opinions of its author than to its 
avowed subject, such new light as it 
does throw on the latter is indeed still 
largely flattering. The same cannot, 
however, be said of the men who once 
formed Tito's closest entourage. The 
Yugoslav Revolution; like others, has 
already devoured many of its promin- 
ent children. Hebrang, once Tito's 
friend and Communist boss of 
Croatia, met his end in n Belgrade 
prison at the time of tho post-war clash 
with Stalin. Arso Jovanovid, ex-Chief 
of Staff, was shot trying to leave the 
country during Ihe same dispute. 
Djilas, too radical In his push for 
democratic reforms, < was disgraced 
and imprisoned. Rankovld. tho sinis- 
ter Communist police-chief, was 
ousted on suspicion of plotting to 
challenge his master. Now Dedijer. 


has hurled a new fistful of bricks nt his 
old comrades. Some arc aimed at 
those who (like Kardelj, Tito's 
closest lieutenant) are dead, or Hike 
Djilas) have been muzzled, and so 
cannot fight back; but those still in 
power are not only fighting back but 
making every effort to limit the 
influence of a book which is proving 
as controversial (and eagerly sought 
after) as any published in Yugoslavia 
since the war. 

The reader dipping into this bran- 
tub may come up witn many piquant 
trifles; details, for instance, about 
Tito’s first (Russian) wife or his 
wartime mistress, or tantalizing refer-, 
cncea to the confidential papers said to 
have been found a Her his death hidden 
away in Ms widow’s ; Washing- 
machine. But it Is as . a serious 
historian that this prolific and polemi- 
cal reporter aspires to be, and should 
.be, judged. His present book certainly 
contains Interesting new material, 
such as the exchanges with the Com- 
intern when ' the latter clearly had 
doubts about Tito's leadership of the 
Communist Party In Croatia in 1941. 
But in general this unwfeldy work is a 
disappointment to the historian. The 
absence of any index makes it difficult 
to. use. Nor are the "Contributions" 


iling the chief 


David Adams 

Joseph Also? . 

■ ,? 5 Ufe-and Times of 
Franklin D. Roosevelt 

j-56pp (with 260 black-and-white . 

■ ^J^ratlons). Thames and Hudson. 

j) 500 01267 9 ' ' 

L tor L Is not tQ ld here, but In . 
j r ^6 a Kiowa Indian sent the 
Sr message to James A. Farley: 
^tction Big' Chief, be hit ’um 
iom-tom, put on rooster feathers, and 
• WHITE CHIEF 

; ■ ^SEVELT." In hts volume on the 
: .' i2 ^d thnes of Fraoldin Roosevelt, 

" celebrates the' grandeur 

vSj j 8 “faevements in what he calls 
" L ■« r,,°* preativjty that has had 1 no 

^^fetlfcS(tu thCr frCC BOcietyjQ ’ he 

: ? ' 'PpUtleal columnist, is 

gjlamiy related to the Roosevelts, for 
.maternal grandmother, was 
1 Roosevelt’s younger sister, 

therefore, a "Dizarre web. of 


reference for their folk-ways at a time 
when these were already being 
challenged by new forces, forces that 
came to be ' harnessed by the 
Democratic Party under the leadership 
of AJ Smith and FDR. As a journalist 
he was not an uncritical Court 
commentator, but neither was . he a 
WASP who resisted change and 
regarded Roosevelt as a traitor to his 
dan. • *. 

Hi* bopk wa? prepared to mark tiie 
centenary of Rooseyplt'fi birth, and It 
rises out of the ruck of Roosevdtiana 

. 1 I LI^LK.i Mawnnal 


readership. Alsop’s ntroductioh is many 
followed by six essay-chapters that are 
interleaved with photographic sections 
compiled and written by '^Roland mijeh 
Gelatt. Many of the photographs come H owe 
from the Roosevelt • Library at rflKfe B poll 
Park, New York; but others are drawn often 
from sources as divers? as Harvard gno^ 
Univefafty Library and the imperial but hi 


-War Museum. They are supported by 
eftriodns from a number of American 


WJP»:Were Well aware of theft* own 
Eminence, and were proud to belong 


ail arc wen tuuacu.. - 

r significant contribution to the cook. 

Chief ’which trace the ravages etched 
, by, the j strains dT war, 

immediately After toertrahnja of the 
Ofoat Depression. There is ami-page 
photograph Of FDR : campaigning ^in 
New fp'rVaty in the autumh of 1944 
tyfth a Heavy Navy clpak aroudd lus 

: J '?■: iiy. ,'i •' ih ;< ! ^ ’" f ;v ? ’ 


shoulders, campaign hat frith brim 
upturned on his head; his face U lined 
and his eyes glint through spectacles 
that seem to be almost silvered by 
collected rain-drops. It is not fanciful 
to find portents of death, more subtly 
present than in the famous Yalta 
picture where he sits frail, and almost 
ethereal, between the ■ bulky and 
cheerful figures of Churchill and 
Stalin.. ... 

. Alsop^ essays do not seek topresent 
• a coherent history of the man. They arei 
impressionistic, and include vignettes 
of manners and attitudes that corwey : . 
the atmosphere morft fobustly than 
many more substantial volumes. His 
opinions and asides are assertive and 
invariably : ' clever, but' some times 
mischievous arid almost cruel. Louis 
Howe, a fellow-journalistwho became 

X Utica) craftsman, was Untidy and 
1 looked, like an ash-tray. His 
gnomic frame -ftas racked by asthma, 
buf -he was only "outwardly repellent" 
to a caste sensitivity thal was also 
displayed by the' President's, mother 
towards Huey Lbhg.'.-Rexford : Guy 
Tugwell gets cursory dismissal as a 
"handsome,, vain: maq - he usually 
wore a blue Shirt the exact colony of b« s . 


wore a blue Shirt the exact colour of bis . 
eyes"- ^ Judgment that -^multafieously _ 
Mt&bUshes : AJsop’s powers * of 
observation 1 . and rejection of 


Sjiringwood for the use of his political 

Personality looms large In AJsop’s 
technique as, . . from ' roe insiders 
position, hh seeks to set the record 
straight. When FDR was assistant 
secretary of the Navy during the First 
.World Wat what, happened to him. 
personally was more important- ttfaft 
what happened to him politically, and 
the focus is the crisis over Lucy Mercer, 
Alsbp’s Insistence that the love affair 
was contained In the way that he 
suggests may also indicate his own 


offered by any means always relevant 
or new. For example, Rankovid's 
account of his rescue from a Belgrade 
hospital has appeared m least twice 
before , first in Dcdijer's Diary and 
then in his original Prilozi. Docu- 
ments arc quoted without proper 
indication of source. Afterstating, for 
instance, in the text of the book that 
when Churchill and Tito met at 
Naples on August 12, 1944, no 
official' record was made of their 
talks. Dcdiicr publishes two detailed 
1 accounts of the latter in his docu- 
mentary appendix without further 
, explanation; both, incidentally, are 
, of British origin and now in the PRO. 

His treatment of Brilish-Yugosiav 
relations is In general 1 marred by 
prejudice add a strange indifference lo 
evidence unfavourable lo his theses. 
ThiK he surmises that when Captain 
Hudson, the first British liaison offic- 
er, reached Mihallovid in 1941, he 
brought with him secret instructions 
urging ihe Chelnlk leader to attack (he 
Communist-led Partisans, whereas 
we know from Hudson's own account 
(published in British Policy towards 
Wartime Resistance in Yugoslavia 
and Greece, edited by Phyllis Auty 
and Richard Clogg, 1975, p9|) that 
his brief wus precisely the opposite - 
“to coordinate the forces of resistance 
against the enemy". . No less far- 
fetched Is Dedijer s contention that 
when the Partisans, before breaking 
through the ring of Axis and Chetnik 
forces in the famous battle of the 
Neretva, sent secret emissaries, to 
discuss an exchange of prisoners arid a 
truce with the Germans which would . 
give them a free hand to liquidate their 
Chetnik rivals, they were justified in 
doing so. because “the most aggres- 
sive sections in'Great Britain, special- 


achievenients,: she installed a ; paj 
. telephone , fa " : the ; , hallway, .- . 0 

''v ‘ V ' • >i * V 4 1 L, y. 


subscription to a code of behaviour 
that, although . certainly tribal, was 
perhaps, more Virtuous ui theory than 
in practice! Lineage may. not preclude 
passion. ‘AISOp provides' 4 viable 
alternative to the innuendo, that has 
crane to surround the relationship, but 
he is not himself totally, immune from, 
the temptation to suggest degrees of 
involvement that are etoest unproved. 
Certainly , > Mrs : - Lucy ; ■ Mercer 
Rutherford whs at Warm Springs whetl 
Roosevelt died, but to write, tbqt' he. 
wau-**in; the arms: of another woman 
only a few. minutes before h<f dfow.his 
last breath” : is' cruel' to ; Eleanor, /for ' 
-whofo th&author otherwise Writes with; 

. sympathy and understanding.- / /.. ■ 

Ih general, however, he treats the 
tdm-toro,-; Wears, his rooster feather 
pfoudlyj and rives ps what jStotiate 
the be?t ■ celepraripn pf; q- president 
whpfo humane ,f concerns . ' -fyfcrd 
encompassed, fa an intently hdman 


occupation' and the .Chetraks," And 
this at the very moment (March 1943) . 
wheri'SOE fiffd recruited and was 

g riiUng - Yugoslav membere of the 
anadian Communist Parly to . be 
dropped in to the Partisans to prepare 
the reception of a regular British 
.Military Mission. • 

Further volumes of Novi prilozi are 
promised; that relating to the rift 
between Tito ond Stalin should be of 
special interest, for- even at his most 
controversial (fadijer is a forceful and 


•*.' - r; *|.i.' i 


temperament.,;'. 

■' ■< ; 

■ yi • ■ • . • 
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. great man, but one whose feet, if not 

■ actually rnade of clay, at least have 

■ more mud on them than his heirs like to 

admfti Xv**"-. 

Hie established series, "Thq Papeii Of ■ 
Ulysses S. Grant” has recently been 
supplemented by Ulysses S.> Grant: 
Essays ■ and Documents, the first 
volume of a r projected new series of 
occasional* Grant; studies, under the 
; etiitqrsbip ' qf David L. Wilson and 
Jbhn' Y.. Shqoii '(l 58 pp; Carbondale; 

1 IDfaqfe; . : Southern . "fllmots v Unvieiaty 1 
J*re«; S13.951 ff 8093 1019 g); •... . • 
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Ibsen into vaudeville 


Zinovy Zinik 


Artists and Admirers 
Riverside Studios 

Under the direction of David Levcaux 
at the Riverside Studios, Alexander 
Ostrovsky's poverty-stricken artists in 
a Russian provincial town of the 1880s 
surrender to their rich admirers; the 
power of wealth defeats pure ideal ism, 
though a student, representing the 

S er generation of the Russian 
jentsia, intends to goon fighting 
corruption to the end, and Hgainst all 
hope. For the student's first pupil, his 
would-be fiancee, a provincial actress 
called Negina (Michele Wade), who is 
impoverished, is In a constant state of 
hysteria, respected neither by her 


hairdresser, and whose grating voice is 
full of irritation, vanity and ambition 


cannot tell whether she is right to , 
regard herself as a great talent), i 
accepts a rather unexpected nmorous < 

S sal from a mysterious t 
noire, industrialist and land- y 
owner called Velicatov - played by \ 
David Belcher, who behaves like n ( 
roud of long experience and looks like 
count Dracula in a flame-red padded 
cape. Negina leaves with Velicatov for 1 
his country estate and abandons her 1 
tutor, the enthusiastic day-dreaming < 
post-graduate student Melusov (Nick 1 
Dunning, who is strangely dressed for a I 


passengers on a railway station, but 
here it is more reminiscent of a 
Clflpham Junction platform during the 
strike. It is definitely not what 
Ostrovsky had in mind, but still it 
provides the pcrfcct setting for the only 
immaculate scene of this confused 
production. Hi is is the scene with the 
departure of Negina and Velicatov in 
which the actors and (heir admirers are 
sitting uncomfortably on a long bench, 
emotionally captivated (each In his 
own way) hy the sentimental and 


highfalutin' gibberish about Negina’s 
gifted ami beautiful soul uttered by the 
nalf-drank old assistant manager 


Narokov (played by Clyde Pollitt like 
Newman Noggs is the RSC Nicholas 
Nickleby, which is quite acceptable). It 
is one of the rare moments of insight in 
the production into Ostrovsky's play; 
everyone is astounded by this speech 
and finally feels a prisoner in a world 
from which the sole escape is to the 
stage - the only place where lies and 
cheating are a basic condition of art. At 


appallingly muddled ethnic details, 
inappropriate accents and absurd 
costumes (why, for example, is a 
merchant, who is after all quite 
wealthy, dressed for & night out at the 
theatre as though he came straight 
from his shop?) 

But unfortunately, occasional 
insights arc limited by the 
fastidiousness of the pompany and 
director and the translator (Hanif 
Kureishi) in their effort to create a 
faithful reconstruction of what they 
think Ostrovsky was after. Although 
Ostrovsky is becoming fashionable 


ultimate freedom which she will not 
trade for anything. Without that 
understanding of Melusov's role 
(which is impossible for an actor who 
has been given the part of a naive 
young idealist, as in this translation) 
Negina can only be played as a 
hysterical woman, forced to trade her 
first love for money as though she has 
suddenly been transported from Ibsen 
drama into vaudeville with exotic 
names and fancy costumes. 
Ostrovsky's comedy, however, 
becomes funnier in English 
translation, since Russian proverbs 
sound, when translated literally, like 
jokes. (For example, "No place for an 
apple to foil" instead of the Russian 
proverb's English equivalent "No 
room to swing a cat.) But in my 
opinion artists as gifted as Hanif 
Kureishi and David Levcaux and the 
whole cast, for that matter, could have 
produced much better vaude 
writing something original in Engiis 
without going to the trouble of 


■ ■ Hiiuiw, wa— ------ — - — ' 

Moscow vernacular into a second-hand 
admirer of melodrama. 



“Christ nailed to the Cross ”, a drawing by William Bfake, of 1800-1803, 
sold at Sotheby's on June 8. 


Lear in the Fool’s shadow 


merchants, cheating shopkeepers. as a ventriloquist’s dummy; many bf his 

vicious tyrannical fathers and enslaved “ , perhaps inescapable that the i e8ts Bre a n Da rentlv lono-famillar to 
women - all that world which classic maatemiece receives the more 

traditionally was identified with the original, and therefor© the more gestures of the vaudeville routine. We 
"reactionary" part of Moscow loyally arguable, interpretation, and that the no doubt as tol the Fool's 

supporting the Tsar's rdgW. modernpiay seems a far mOrefaHhfu “ “ with, Td^ncernfor°he 
Although Ostrovsky Inter turned his realization instage termsof the scripf 0 rhi sfo ncti on ^ tuTSt ertalner 

attention to all kinds of semi-educated as written. We Tcnow Shakespeare’s Th/device works wo“d^rS v weU !n 
provincial tyrants and hypocrites - ^tendons less clearly than we know , hc 

Winning with the gentry and ending Bond *; of t me has raost modfra-seeminHpiecesSwritka 

wfl. students -.the early legend oT created ..interpretative problems,-- ?i n which E *r 


■reactionary" part of Moscow 1 


post-graduate student Melusov (Nick 
Dunning, who is strangely dressed for a 
student In a kind of Carpathian wood- 
cutter’s jacket and Parisian taxi- 
driver's cap), who is a propagator of 
enlightenment among the lower classes 
and a swqgj enemy of every fofm of 
corruption. This unexpected turn of 
events takes the rest of the cast in this 
production by surprise, leaving them 
envious of Negina’s cunning which 
enables her to leave the stage earlier 
than they themselves are allowed to by 
Ostrovsky, Her departure, however. 
Clears the stage for Melusov to make a 
speech about the invincible nature of 
idealism. Curtainl 

I am not at all against "distorting" 
the original on stage. Nothing 
resuscitates classics Better than 
-interpretations - which turn 
, masterpieces Inside - ou( and upside 
. down. It is especially welcome with 
foreign drama: one Inevitably, has to 
• make it-; mote 1 accessible ' and 
comprehensible by playing ‘on motifs 
.and details familiar to a contemporary 
local audiebce.; So I .find more lo 
welcome tharitq criticize Inthesotby 
' Kep HaiV’ 1 wm&f ’l^ eligani and 
Junctional with its moving screens on 
the backstage* eVeh though in Act l it 
resembles an 'American log. 1 cabin 
(rough, Simple, but nice) when In fact it 
should 'represent, -squalid .rented 
• accommodation in a provincial town 
(three sipall stuffy, suffocating arid 
damp rooms). In Act: tv. It., should 
. represent a 'buffet fof flrst-cjass 
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Stanley Wells 

King Lear 

Royal Shakespeare Theatre 
Lear 


play's interpretative problems which at to establish relationships extends well 
other points, too, affects this beyond Lear and the Fool, arid he' 


production. Modern audiences do, elicits particularly Btrong performances 
presumably, need help in from Sara Kestelman as a steely 
understanding the function of a Goneril, David Waller as Gloucester, 
Jacobean court fool; Adrian Noble and Malcolm Storry as Kent, Clive 
follows Trevor Nunn Iri relating this Wood, on aggressive Edmund, Is 
one to. the traditions of the music-hall, deprived of his major challenge by the 
adding more than a hint of the circus, excision of his repentance. The 
Lear's Fool is in white-face, has a red production is lucid, well spoken, and 
false nose, walks knock-kneed in baegy fluent, making excellent use in the 
trousers, and carries a half-sized violin earlier scenes of Bob Crowley's set, 
cafce, handy when a phallic symbol la grim walls suggesting the courtyard of a 
required; he scratches and strums on palace with an upper window from 


ust rovslcy is becoming fashionable The Other Place, Stratford-upon- Avon adding more than a hint of the circus. 

these days (now that Chekhov has been — — - Lear’s Foal is in white-face, has a red 

thoroughly devoured), the task . of . .. . . .. _ .' false nose, walks knock-kneed in baggy 

tranM^lng him U not. that easy. As a J trousers, and carries a half-sized vidffn 

playwright he set out to use a language cake, handy when a phallic symbol la 

thnt was exotic even to the Russian ear. 8 required; he scratches and strains on 

the vernacular spoken “on the other K /rt 8 ^ r > arid in Us studio theatre - i nc , riimpn , frrtm m un- 


arguable, Interpretation, and that the 


assage of time has 

wire stuaents - me early legend of ••mcipioiative problems - 

Ostrovsky as pii exposer of the corrupt s*®* challenge directors to find 
ruling class was particularly cherished means of aiding the audience’s 
In the Soviet official Interpretations of undcratynd.tog and guiding their, 
the' dramatist,;'- playing down, all reactions - which, are akin' to those of 
undesirable "waverings"'! of his tho academic critic, 1 who has to ask 
characters iri the front tirie of the ®d me °f fi* e same questions as the 
struggle between the "progressive directors but « under less pressure to 
Ideals of the oppressed* and • the . provide; positive, or even provisional, 
"reactionary deeds of the: ruling /answers. ;. . 

classes"; To ; ' play down sufcn- Adrian Noble, making his welcome 


as a ventriloquist s dummy; many of his genuine contribution to the drama, 
jests are apparently long-familiar to Skilfully combining with the sound 
both of them: Lear joins in with effects of the storm. 

Hdwm Bond*, amblU ou, fg. ; 

rapport with, and concern for, the 
ffiT'Suiin&.w nervS°are 


touched and exposed. Master and 
servant are close to the footlights; their 
shadows loom menacingly behind 
them. *. 

There arc other striking visual' 
Images, Offering Lear two crowns oi 
an egg, the mil breaks the egg; 
swallows the cohtents and parades 


speaking ■ 


virtuosity* but does not altogether 


v - , i : • ,| ■ 

,£<n§nr nWwity'liwguig*. 1 

grammar, MW arid kanjhAMa, 1 
by 0w author otAMM (£»C0| Md.AMtvnV 

V . 

.. ' •; « ' “• 
*p8BWi v. •!. 1. 
.Mtiwt Pannbgton • 

AvMy,!^wsFrin el IK* 

Rtfw^mr Itn.c^itVaMai^r. A'lmnl «cuy«||D 


• HOtwtanl Xisto ... -. V." ^ 

BitlM cnesonrlk* panrlt, fnd CtvdM w» 

baricyanf/lHAitaik w VyWi «i*Vf fndooc* fc# ' 

nMnyitay*.-. . ' \ - 

^int QUt too (Pap«rt)*(* ei.SS}. . , 

W.1MM OTiSBOm^ ; '■ ■ ■ 
BdmutlB: Adorn : > il;. 

NlMiMfOuf colour piclM luQHontwI . 

tremuiy an ideal oOmdanlon- ter the mvolar, 
wtwttiW in Soofi Ko«a, or ai home m ttie wrnchafi. 
cisM. . , . ; 

And basil bi p4nl (aid VnprarUon kt.alx MMka): 
SWAHSONOft Fo«R» ' i ' ■ J . . . J 
Svetsolor : 1 1 ■ 

•OWoociy • 'pooh wbb« Wes aw 8yMo Pwh"^' . 
Join flaifimoi rr JO (pa^wboc* E4«j. ; 

17 tteiufiat* AVriant ; 
dam bridge C82 2QZ 


■ - ! -17 ■ - - ■ : ” - ■ ' — ’ go • condmiirigly destructive - of Hla Own 

A The; trialn wrilthpf these adirilrera of 

Ostrovsky is the etbaent h^liiiov! In; ' c n afronV. rinnl i. , A 

the , Russian , Original his™ entire ^VVn bMMheir totroa felling avVay J® ? ■ in> ? a ?8 e . I; °f 

%ehari6ur rind speech rirecomrirised of ‘ ^ rora cach other but 'Unked by a cord - Vi?* 0 ,^ ear 8 shadow. 


: the , Russian , Original hlS': entire jMlnfe ay 


into Lear's shadow, 
loon is a aubrifaritial 


with rape, mutilations, shontinp, 
ghosts, and mental tortures, this might 
seem more Uko Titus Androntcus than 
King Lear, yet its generally flat 
language deprives us of the emotional 
release afforded, by the eloquent 
rhetoric of Shakespeare’s early 
tragedy. Its judgements may make us 
tremble, but they touch, us with little 
pity uritil the opening of the thW act; 
when humanity makes ft welcon^ 
impact. Then, tne ideas of this cereprel 
though far from intellectually 
translucent play warm to lift, and we 
become aware that a hard compassion 
underlies its brutalities arid social 
discontents^ 

1 There are, of course, interesting 
links with Shakespeare’s • pjay*, 
reinforced by cross-cast Irigv.W 
particular, King Lear’s three daughter 
turn up again, Jenny Agutter . strop#* 
in the Bm ml house as FontaneUe thtut to 
thei large ’ ond as Reft S “J 
Kestelman 1 elegantly chilling 
Bodice, and Alice Krige looking 
. than she sounds as' CordeUa. TJJJ 

• Darru KVlfi 


Ideas, as nheroine foifdl$p)ay- Snd^h,, Inipact of the King’s entry, engineered t End^taU Wif ^ the ^°° l on w U 1 Md^Yhot de^Miredocs so, 


theatre. 
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The Cave of Poverty and Poetry 


John Fuller 

The Beggar’s Opera 

Cottesloe Theatre 

[ In Richard Eyre’s vigorous new 
production of Tfie Beggar's Opera for 
the National Theatre at the Cottesloe. 
i jt is to be supposed that the Beggar 
himself is long dead and that his opera 
' is still being performed over a hundred 
i years later, by derelicts, pickpockets, 

j bowler-hatted con-men, pimps and 

whores. Gay’s Player who interrupts 
the action because ne can’t bear to see 
j Macheath banged is replaced by the 

i white-lied toff lor whom, apparently, 
(he play is being put on. But where is all 

ii this talcing place? Britten’s version was 
! conceived as occurring in a great 

laundry, where the beggars who acted 
I it had crept in order to keep warm. 
1 Evre's is a more purely theatrical 


purpose timber of Bart’s Oliver! John 
burner's Dickensian set is a 
marvellous clutter of ledgers, 
aspidistras arid overflowing 
wardrobes. When David Ryall's 
morose Lockit puts on his boots, the 
potting on of tne boots becomes an 
absorbing activity. When a bosom is 
bared or soup splashed about, these 
things become more than theatrical 
symbols! they are tangible necessities. 
Tne production absorbs, eclectically, 
every suggestion from Cruikshank to 
Toulouse-Lautrec appropriate to the 
moment. The dust, the sour erotic 
grimace, the sweat, the saucers of tea, 
toe juggling, the bad teeth: excellent 
characterization Is accompanied by an 
inventive and patient realism (and 
taatthlly timed stage business) which 
... roots Gay i moral insights in an actual 
world of shabby ambition and pathetic 
acquisitiveness, 

But It is, of course, a mistake to 
conceive the play as being performed 
by the poor, since Gay’s framework 
require* the specific absurdity of such 
hopelessly incongruous and botched 
material being presented In a theatre. 
The notion is one that he had already 
in The What D’Ye Call It. 
"ken the steward of a country house 
“ows to put on a play which he has 
Presumably written himself he will 
*uit it to sound as sublime as Otway or 
even though the only serious 
Ujcnu ihat he knows anything about at 

• ■ are of purely local significance: 

• PWching. conscription andunwanted 
Pregnancies. Similarly, when a beggar 

W Write an opera he knows 
°f Alexander the Great but 
"'[yming about the criminals who 
control hfi world. Why can’t beggars 
•Step*™? Gay’s very first words 
^Poverty be a Title to Poetry, I am 
J^No-tody can dispute mine") 
that since most poets Bre 
“wmDetent they will make no money 
. their work. The Beggar is 
^ J^ refore ( as indeed he is 
gjy in the Introduction to Polly ) 


message than the play can bear, but 
here on occasion the strain shows. As, 
for example, in the manner of delivery 
of the final chorus: its upshot ("But 
think of this Maxim, and put off your 
Sorrow,/The Wretch of To-Day, may 
be happy To-morrow”) is in essence a 
continuation of the jest about the 
inconsequentially happy endings of 
Italian opera, but is here presented by 
the assembled company directly facing 
the audience in a suddenly stark ana 
admonitory stance, singing in strident 
staccato, as though it were the Chorale 
of the Poorest of the Poor from Die 
Dreigroschenoper. 

The qualities which opera takes 
seriously (love, ambition, loyalty) and 
which Gay intended to reinforce by 
making us reassess them in an absurd 
context, are in this production likely to 
seem really illusory after all in the 
context of an oppressive Victorian 
London which the delighted walker of 
Trivia could hardly have envisaged. 
Take Polly, for example. Polly’s love is 
one of the few reliable ideals in a world 
of particularly unreliable concrete 
things (like missing property or 
double-dealing employers) so that our 
feelings are taxed when her lofty 
emotion is bestowed upon a robber and 
multiple bigamist whom most other 
characters in the play wish at one time 
or another to betray. Gay makes sure, 
then, that we are attracted to 
Macheath as well, and does so by 
lending him an aristocratic swagger 
that contrasts favourably with tne 
dogged book-keeping of Peachum. In 
Eyre’s version, Polly is not only 


“played” hy a prostitute, but oddly 
reappears in Act II as one of the 
whores (so, disconcertingly, docs Mrs 
Peachum - though her part is not 
doubled with Mrs Trapes as Gay 
intended). As Polly, Belinda Sinclair is 
a tall red-head, with a striking bone- 
structure. She sits on the arm of her 
father’s chair as bold bs you please, 
whereas we should feel shocked to hear 
her parents call her "slut” and 
“baggage” simply because she has 
mamed for love. Similarly, the 
Macheath of Paul Jones exhibits not 
those high-born heroic pretensions 
that would lend a shocking yet 
engaging edge to his reckless sexuality, 
but something more like the slightly 
dazed aggressiveness of a Rangers 
supporter determined against the odds 
to have a good night out. 

Thus the encounter betwen Polly 
and Macheath in Act I which should 
totally charm us (“Were I laid on 
Greenland’s Coast” &c) is an occasion 
not for mock-pathos but for groping 
against a table. Moreover, the play is 
presented not in Gay’s three acts but in 
two parts: the absence of an interval 
after Polly and Macheath’s first parting 
somehow prevents their relationship 
from being deeply enough established 
in the audiences consciousness. A 
further result of the arrangement Is the 
additional emphasis on the parting that 
does benefit from the weight and 
affnrgaudo due to the impending 
interval - that between Macheath ana 
Lucy Lockit, as she helps him to escape 
from Newgate. Imelda Staunton’s 
Lucy is a very finely-judged portrayal 


of heartbroken rage. Unlike Peachum 
(a shrewd and natural performance 
from Harry Towb), Lockit has no very 
consistent or authoritive view of life for 
his daughter to defy. She is therefore 
her own woman, a tiny pregnant 
bundle of enormous and conflicting 
feelings: much of Gay's strange recipe 
of comedy and sentiment is conveyed 
not as is usual in the Peachum scenes, 
but in the Lockit scenes. 

The play's fame is largely as an 
embryo musical, and in the past has 
suffered from musical mistreatment 


S ot Least in the recording where the 
Id Vic’s careless and fruity delivery is 
punctuated by professional singers in 
sedate Hanaellan ensembles). This 
musical arrangement by Dominic 
Muldowncy is discreet, low-key, a 
subtle aura of concertina and psaltery 
(though perhaps at its best when 
avoiding specific connotations such as 
Mrs Trapes’s Fiddler on the Roof-\sh 
“In the Days of my Youth" or the 
accompaniment to Jenny Diver's 
"Before the Barn-door crowing", with 
its two quavers on the first beat of the 
bar pretending to be Die Scerhuber- 
Jcnny, an allusion which the words 
won’t stand). The singing, and the 
relationship between singing and 
speaking (so hard to manage), are first- 


rate. All in all, Gay woulabe intrigued 
and amazed at the rich 1 texture oft his 
production. In many ways his work has 
been flattered by tne director's 
Imagination , and none of the 
misconceptions I have outlined 
prevents it from providing an exciting 
evening in the theatre. 


Conquistador of the Useless 


Alan Hollihghurst 

Fitzcarraldo 

Camden Plaza 

Werner Herzog’s new film Fitzcarraldo 
is both (he result of and directly about a 
hugely ironic disproportion between 
life and art. Its very filming, In the 
jungles of Brazil and Peru, Involved 
more danger and more mortalities than 
those enacted In the spectacular story it 
unfolds, Herzog repudiated the 
Hollywood studio simulacra of titanic 
and catastrophic effects: in the great 
central sequence of the film a realship 
is dragged, by a vast system of winches, 
over the hill which separates two 
rivers, and then, cut free, it genuinely 
shoots some fiendish rapids with actors 
risking their lives on board. This 
Insistence on the reality of _the 
enactment fertilely splits our attention: 
if the film is not made with toys its 


will have a box at the opera - and it 
listens to the music happily enough. 
Kinski gives a performance of tar 
greater variety than he has done 
before, bizarrely blond, both clown- 
llke and visionary, his passionate, 
disdainful mouth breaking at times into 
dazzling laughter; hfs Herzogian 
obsessiveness nere admits of a more 
exalted and fantastic volatility than was 
possible in the insane megalomania of 
Aguirre. The result Is that his 
Marlovian ambitiousnes* takes on a 
more human and entertaining aspect. 
He is still the puppet of his own 
overriding will, but its goal is so much 
more dotty that the film cannot help 
but register FItzcarraldo’a imprao- 
tlcally naive Idea of reality at the 
same time as showing his astonishing 


power to reorganize it into an operatic 
spectacle. Wnen the rubber project 
fails, Fitzcarraldo achieves, his 


subject becomes m a way the heroism 
of its own making, and it Implicitly 
subjects to analysis arid comment the 
obsessions of this most obsessive film- 
maker himself. 

Within the story of the'film life and 


gy in the Introduction to Polly) art hte thrilUngly and 

wnpiy * poet, and a bad one. since he is ugalnst each . other. . Fitzcar^aojho 

uZ idling genres. The ritlsTtalUm orv^ffl: 


' ffi^^LWas made by Pope in The 
. The Cave of Poverty and 

place where, among other 
pPJ* of decorum, ‘Tragedy and 
V embrace’’ arid where, there* 
.^Mhe Beggar's notion of presenting 
.^^P^abbufcaiminals would appear 
. g^.^Ptable. in thp correct worldit 
and thql « why he is a beggar. 

' '* Staton, then, Madieath is 
TSrfhwW 2 Glaswegian pimp fn spats, 

■■ ■'®®ii b L aa -- 1 ™ wSKey sneak 

ty® P«»titute, and so on; 

PJportunity tor mock-heroic self- 
; c * ,ann > for , artoral 
.feS 11 t te rest of is thus 
not tijere. There is no cultural. 
; .J2|yv no moral ; shock. The 
•jegware not being portrayed by 
: • ffSjJp.are used toplaying heroes; 
'mJwmIs; are ' bemg played by 
“Lft; plush-and-gllt theatre; 

social idaradoke^are 
good mdderti 


Irish prospector (played by • 
Kinski), is obseised With Italian opera; 
at the beginning of the film be arrives 
with his mistress Molly (Claudia 
Cardinale) , filthy after a long river- 
journey, to bear Caruso singing prnanl. 

at- - L.iu. n ... nmilnnnp nf fn#> MnflBlIS 


journey, to bear Caruso singing fsrnam. 
{n the baroque opulence of the Manaus 
opera-house- His passion is to bring 
opera to his own (own of Iquitos, oyer a 
thousand miles up-river, and the only 
reasonable means of raising money'for 
this will be through rubber. Manaw, 
die product of, the; robber boom, ism 

country of head-hunted and pnmeval- 
1 unknowns. On the dropfcuitein of Its 


horses are- fefven champagne, ana. 
bai^pt«>refed,tp tbn fire*' 

; feirraldq, ! 
braces these = paradoxes. In ha shack 


temporary triumph by .bringing the 
boat back to Iquitos with a whole 
.orchestra and company from Lima on. 
board performing t Purltanl, thfcir little 
stage-sets of castles and mountains 
hilariously steaming along in frofiit of 
the limitless Amazonian jungle. Here * 
the protagonist, the "Conquistador of 
the Useless’’,' himself takes delight In 
the Incongruity,' reinterpretiag me 
doomed .fotfixty. *ith which, at the 
opening of 4 jr«^ l the.;lmpedjmenta 
~of Spanish civilization were laboriously 
transported into, a hostile- ,apd 
prehutoric. world, . : 

This js not lb say ftiM Fitzcarraldo It 
no t a serious film . Herzog is better than 
ever with scenery. The ttt le^hots shpw 

dawn' and. wordless choriises Intensity 
ihe mystdty as we are told that mis Is 
-‘the country whetc God did not.fmisb 
his creation". Herzog has ddne aUj m 
before, mostriotably in HerzOusGm, 
where clouds 5 tr^ing j ,oyer. a ; 

mountainpfdducea a hlppjnsh kind' of 

wonder; this ; automatic - awe. 

rhetorically stimulated, is Intended m ; 

proinlre that he p)m to tqke us to 
extremes of experience. Fpr more 

uiid-Verfflrung, ? wjicre •.■.the!.' ship, 
mmmder^its wnyidirpugbrihe : oyer 


immense ‘ qthernesa. In Fitzcarraldo 
Herzog's daring has been to confront 
this speculative profundity with a high- 
spirited recognition of other ways of 
seeing. Fitzcarraldo’s records of 
Caruso, played from the roof of the 
ship, silence' the drums .of the 
threatening JIvaros. 

The interplay between symbolic 
vision arid rlvetting mechqnical 
actuality is diversified by the excellent 
performances Of Paul Hittacher as 
Orinoco Paul, the Diitch captain of the 
ship,, shortsighted, - practical .and 
Intuitive, Jose Lowgoy , as Don 
Aquillno, a corpulent , rubber baron 
fascinated bv his own wealthy folly, ! 
and the Araarind Miguel Angel 
Puentes as the mOnolithic Chqlo the 
mechanic. Claudia Cardinale, alas, 
only mins and giggles. The Indians play 
the Indians, wonderful In silence, 
pregnant gesture or multitudinous 
babble; and set the seal on this absurd 
fable, paradoxically real in the world 
which the film has invaded.." ' 

The fint. issues of two beaut ifuily- 
p reduced > thrice-yearly journals have 
recently . appeared from ■ Basil 
Blackwell, 108 Cowley Road, Oxford 
0X4 UF. Tfre Oxford , Journal \ of 
Archaeology... Is'.. eoHedu, by. John. 
Boardman, Urtcoln ;tProfcssor:^df. 


Classical Art and- Archaeology .--BartY 
Cunliffe, Profossor - of European 
Arch aep logy, . and ’ Sheppard Frere, 
Pjpfessor of the Archaeology of tlia 
Roman Empire; all jat Oxford. In vol i, 
no 1, thins art. articles by; AUn W. 
Johnston : on’ . Geometric squares, 
Elizabeth Schofield dn the. western 
Cyclades and Onsite^ Richard Bradley 
on assemblage variation in the British 




^oril«s<xrriosity;Hverithe 

jg'-yi^cirraldo '^romire 5 « 


sighlficanre W ' 

bSng-left y aniein-Bjid;, jtspovrer Ite? 
precfreiK:; 'U : S ds v t»rUgma,:^-k ■ 
unfoteiledUal apprehonsipq", gf . an • 


Neolithic; Barry Cunllffe on "Britain, 
the, Venett arid beyond", Peleir 

Northbver on the metallurgy, of the 
’VVlIb.iiyUaxi Hoards. ': .. 

Muslq Analysts is edited by Jonathan’ 
DunSby,- and fr the; first Ensush journal 
to diaflenge the traditional relegation 
of analysis as an adjunct to other fields 
of musical enquiry and tb uphold it as a 
growing discipline in Its Own tlght. The 


lint Issue contains ! es?ays1jy ^ Haris 
Keller dn^ vcriticisjin^ ^and 'An&lySls’’,' 
Arnold Whitt all on “Music Analysis as' 
Human -• Science? . Le Satire ,du 
Prlnfemas in Theory and ■Practice!’; 
Eric. . W?n ■' on ! - T>isguiMd 
RbmirtlBcdnde in. thfr.FSrst Mpysiwent 
of Mozarts G.jhinor. Symphony^, arid 
Christopher Wlntlb on ; Webern's 
Concerto' op 14; no 2. *" 


New Oxford books: 

Economics & Law 


The Scourge 
of Monetarism 

Nicholas Kaldor 

Here is a lucid, succinct statement 
of the case agal nst t he theory an d 
practice of monetarism. Lord 
Kaldor attacks the case for - 
monetarism as it is expounded by 
both British and American 
economists and politicians, 
showing that the evidence does not 
support monetarist claims. 

Paperback £2.95 

First Things First 

Meeting Basic Human 
Needs 

Paul Streeten and others 

In this book the authors view the 
basi c needs a pproach to econ om Ic 
development as a logical stepln 
the evolution of economic analysis 
and development policy, and 
present a clear-sighted 
interpretation of the Issues. Based 
on the actual experience of various 
countries - their successes and 
fallure8-the book Isa distillation 
of World Bank Studies of the 
operational implications of 
meeting basic needs. £10 
paperback £3.95 

Economic 
Inequality and 
Group Welfare 

ATheory of Comparison 
with Application to 
Bangladesh 

Sfddiqur Rahman Osmani 

Reoent developments in the 
theories of real national income, •■ • 
economic Inequality and poverty 
have open ed up pew aven ues for 
social welfare comparison. This 
book explores some of these 
avenues In both theory and 
practice. £15 " 

ProblemsofaWorld 
Monetary Order 
Edited by Gerald M. Meier 

This book attempts to remove ’the 
mystery from the world's money 
system by Involving the reader In 
three policy situations relating to 
the attaining of new International 
monetary arrangements. The 
. documents, reports, and other • 
source materlals are integrated 'r 
Into a r» analytical narrative that •; 

provides clarification,' continuity,; ' 
and Interpretation. Seoond edltltyi ’ . 

■ paperback £B , 95 . ;; .'.V 

Courts and Frjee i ; 
Markets..'' 

■ Perspectives from the • . . 
United States and Europe - 

Edited by 5 

Terrance Sandalow 
and Eric Stein ' 

' TheUnlted Stateaand the-, 

- European EcOriornloCommuhlty :. ; : 
are BystemBlriwWoh goyernmentaj', 
poWerls dMdedbetween central :.i' 
and local authorities, and sharp: : 

: certain )irbb|$tn8 that linu8t.be C" i .' 
faced by.averydlvlded power- .. 

.; byafenv. thls.tWo'-yblUhia work 
explbrss thesa parallels and ■: '..j ! : 
coritrasts.ln tfie constitutional , . 
hiatoryandpracttoa.of.the 
American and Eyre pean system,®. 
■"Volume I £^0;- Volume II £22.60. 


Oxford 

University Press 
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Behind the lines 


Robert Hewison 


“I perceived fiction as the art of 
imaginative projection”; so Jerzy 
Kosinski is quoted as saying in the 
short biography which appears at the 
back of the new Arrow paperback 
editions of his novels The Painted Bird, 
The Devil Tree, Passion Play and 
Cockpit. But according to two 
reporters in New York's Village Voice , 
Kosinski's imaginative projection 
extends to his own past life, and the 
authorship of his books. 

Koslnski sprang to fame in 1965 with 
The Painted Bird, although be had 
already published two non-fiction 
books under the pseudonym Joseph 
Novak. The Palmed Bird reflects nis 
experience as a homeless child in Nazi- 
occupied Eastern Europe; in 1957 he 
arrived in New York having arranged a 
passport through the creation of 
fictitious sponsors in the Polish 
Academy of Sciences, where he had 
studied social psychology. He 
continued his studies in America, and 
after his first book The Future is Ours, 
Comrade became a best-seller, he 
made a wealthy marriage. He has now 
published eight novels, and led, to 
quote the paperback biography, “r life 
novelists only Invent in the pnges of 
their novels". His activities as n media- 
star include playing the part of the 
Russian literary commissar Zinoviev in 
the film Reds. 

Geoffrey Stokes and Eliot Fremont- 
Smith claim in the Village Voice, 
however, that Kosinski has invented 
details of Iiis biography, that his non- 
fiction books were written with the 
help of the CIA, and that his novels are 
written with extensive help from 
‘proof-readers" who are in fact 
unacknowledged collaborators. When 
I asked Kosinski for his side of the story 
he replied; "There Is nothing in the 
story that is (rue, except my name." 

Much of the journalists' case against 
Kosinski rests on his working-method: 
each novel goes through several 
vcTsionstJiaj are set up in galley, proof- 
read and retyped by assistants before 
being set up in galley once again. 
According to the Village Voice tnese 
assistants have made authorial as 


opposed to editorial contributions, 
which Kosinski vigorously denies. I put 
it to him that he had an unusual way of 
working - "To be a novelist is to be 
unusual" was the reply. He says that all 
three assistants interviewed by the 


the clients own assessment ot me suggest that this is more than a matter 
security of its funding. All stressed that of pomographers being caught out. 
these were conversations rather than To b in with the awn tit]es 

mtormnof irtr>B InfMinn Q CiiMninilC rfl . D ...a 


recall that there was a furious exchange 
of views both in Britain and America 
over the use that Thomas made of 
material in Anatoli Kuznetsov's 
“documentary novel” Babi Yar. The 


unusual" was the reply. He says that ail these were conversations ramer man To be in with the Mven tit j es come -aocumentary novel” Babi Yar. The 

three assistants interviewed by the interrogations, though a summons to f romt wo American publishers, Grove grateful acknowledgment that Thomas 
Village Voice say that they have been the Arts Council these days is bound to Press an( j Venus Freeway Savoy made t0 Kuznetsov's book 
misquoted, and he points out that the make you nervous. Grants are secure thcm m remainders, so they ‘‘particularly the testimony or Dina 

books they worked on had already until early 1983, at least, although f hav6 be&n f^y j mp0 rted into Promcheva*. has been generally taken 


been accepted for publication when the 
assistants were hired. Finally, he says 
that an examination of his drafts and 
galleys will prove that he is the sole 
author. 

Kosinski says that his life "has not 
been based on responding to 
allegations", so he will not do anything 
about what he calls the literary “thugs 
of the Village Voice, tie stresses his 
record as American President of PEN, 
where there were no suggestions that 
he had transgressed the ethics of 
authorship. In the meantime, is 
Kosinski living up to the reputation of 
the award-winning Painted Bird? 
Reviewing his latest novel Pinball in 
the TLS in May, Adam Mars-Jones 
found it “flashy and mechanical". But 
Kosinski has not lost the loyalty of his 
editor at Arrow Books, Terence 
Blacker. "I have no doubt that he is the 
writer." The Village Voice story is one 
incident in Kosinski's life that any 
novelist would prefer to remain an 
invention. 


The various departments of the Arts 
Council General Board have stepped 
up the number of meetings between 
their advisory pRnels and their major 
clients. Perhaps they were anticipating 
the accusations of secrecy, weak 


Encounter has agreed to a closer 
method of accounting, so that its 
£30,000 can be shown to be strictly tied 
to the literary, as opposed to political 


aspects of the magazine. 

However, the Literature Panel has 


Poetry Review and National Poetry 
Secretariat (£63,000, plus £7,000 
guarantee), by means of a working 


must have been freely imported into 
this country (in spite of HM Customs 
and Excise's censorial powers), and 


have been freely available in places 
other than Manchester. Secondly, far 
from hiding the books under the 
counter, Mr Britton actually went to 
the Manchester police and asked them 
what was and what was not permissible 
under the Obscene Publications Act. 
He received no satisfactory answer to 
his enquiries, and when this was raised 


to clear Thomas of any charge of 
plagiarism, but the story does not end 
there. 

Kuznetsov's widow Jolanta has 
protested through her lawyer to 
Gollancz, publishers of The White 
Hotel. According to her lawyer, 
Thomas’s acknowledgment “would 
appear to imply that the permission of 
the copyright holder haa been sought 


guarantee), by means of a working his enquiries, and when this was raised and granted, and presumably the 

S special report. This document as a mitigating factor at his trial, the appropriate fee had been or would be 
iced a counter-report from the Judge's comment was that if one thinks paid, yet this is not the case." (The 
Poetry Society, which, while accepting one might be in danger of committing position is complicated by the 
some criticisms, questioned the an offence “then do not do anything existence of two versions of Babi Yar, a 
accuracy of others. The Poetry Society which could possibly amount to one. censored version that appeared in . 

LfflT 1 ? »h?S!!« n ni lh Pn«£S This last comment has serious Russia in 1966, and the new version , 
functions of the National Poetry j mn ]i ca Hnns for another asDect of that Kuznetsov published in 1970 after 
Secretariat, which acts as a clearing SEov Edifions' actlviries as ho came to the West. This edition, 
house for subsidized poetry readings nnhlishers Savov have published a which ho stated was the only authentic 
ff nu mtm^of r^i^le writen|l^^ng text, is the one which' Thin. 

fcjjE&S SittS the fantasist Michael Moorcock, acknowledges, and the one to which 

SSL Henry Treece, Jack Trevor Story anci Mrs Kuznetsov holds the copyright.) 

from Mike Harding. Michael Moorcock is What kind of acknowledgment did 
the'rerions thatThav^not'wamto evinced Sat Savoy "are not Thomas intend? The British publishers 

exploitative pomographers, they are of the “authorized" 'Babi Yar, 


Russia in 1966, and the new version 
that Kuznetsov published in 1970 after 
he came to the West, This edition, 


the regions that they did not want to 
take Ine Secretariat over. Since it is 
now Arts Council policy that a client’s 
activities cannot be devolved without 
the client's consent, the Poetry Society 
feels more certain that the Literature 
Department does not have it in its 
sights once again. 

The answer to such special 


acknowledges, and the one to which 
Mrs Kuznetsov holds the copyright.) 

What kind of acknowledgment did 
Thomas intend? The British publishers 
of the “authorized” 'Babi Yar, 


serious and idealistic publishers - Jonathan Cape, are staying neutral on 
which is why they have had financial the question of a breach of copyright, 
difficulties". Moorcock is also worried although Tom Maschler, who 


difficulties". Moorcock is also worried 
that the way evidence was presented at 
the trial - marked passages were 
handed to the jury - could be used 
against his own and many other 
contemporary works. Such 


although Tom Maschler, who 
negotiated the contract with 

Kuznetsov, does not appear to think 
that that any improper use was made of 
Babi Yar. "To the best of my 
knowledge Thomas made an 


manannmanf ar,A fr-n n „IU, . , , ' ~ — tOULCmpOIHry WONCS. OUCI1 KJ1UW1CUUC 1 HOHlUS IIIHUO oil 

?L in R nhirt investigations appears to be: get your prosecutions could be brought against 'inspirational' acknowledgment, but I 

S ° wn ,n first. On being informed that it Judical bookshops which cam feminist haven’t compared the two texts Is 

PalSSshe ^r«L P w/ b In fhp too was about to be investigated by a or homosexual literature, “ft all just detail." According to GolWs 

of r rk,ng pa J ty ' J tl |f Natl ° nal Book seems to be getting worse to me/ lawyers it would have to be shown that 

oi tne Literature Department the League produced its own document. ... . _ 1 oiintnlinnK from 


policy of openness does not extend so 
far as telling anyone with whom these 
"dialogues’ r took place, hut a glance at 
the published ' accounts suggests 
possible interviewees. 

The impression given by the clients 
of these meetings, which take place 


League produced its own document. 
My understanding is that the working 
party on the National Book League 
will not now jqeet. 

The American book trade is' 
increasingly worried by the rising tide 
of censorship that has led to repressive 


or homosexual literature, “ft all just 
seems to be getting worse to me/ 

The misfortune of Savoy Editions is 
that they are based in Manchester, 
where the Chief Constable John 
Anderton is carrying out a vigorous 
anti-Domography campaign - 187 raids 
in 1980, 209 in 1981. Savoy Editions are 
hoping to publish the collected works 


detail." According to Qollancz's 
lawyers it would have to be shown that 
there are actual quotations from 
Kuznetsov if copyright is in question, 
and even then it would depend on how 
much was used, since provided the 
source is acknowledged, a certain 
amount of quotation is permissible as 
“fair dealing". 


Author, Author 


CompefHton No 79 
Readers are invited to identify the 
sources of (he three quotations which 
follow and to .send us the answers, so 
that they reach this office not later 
than August 6. A prize of £10 is 
offered for the first correct set of 
answers to be opened, or failing that 
the most nearly correct — in which 
Case inspired guesswork will also be 
■ taken -htyo consideration,. 

• ..Entries', marjeed “Author, Author" 
oty the . envelope, should b6 address, 
sed; tq -the Editor,; Time* Literary 

; Supplement, I PO Box 7, Gray’s Inn 
. Road, London WCIX 8EZ. The 
, solution and ■ the results .will appear 
qfr August 13. . ‘ •*. 

1 "This is clearly a hook which is 
r standardized. He knowk for certain 
that page 534 will exactly , agree 
•; with' my page.; 534." ' .. . , .; 

: . "But. Very few books Would corres- 
pond with that/ ■ • . ' . ; 

. . . "Exactly, Therein lies our salva- 
1 tlon. Dur Search is narrowed -down 
to standardized books which anyone 
. - may be supposed to possess.",. 

;! '“ ‘Bradsnaw’ 1" ;| , 

-'.‘There' art difficulties, The 
v. Vocabulary Of 'British aw* U nervbus 
." arid terse, but Limited,! The selection 

• ; of Words would hardly, fond Itself to 

the. sending of; general messages, We 
will- elinrijoate ^radshaw' .f ; - • 

. 1 1t heeded, little. io, decide' mef and j 
thin k' . K^’i ■.arrival = from Switzer- 
.. ' fondi : Offensively sunburnti. was ; the 
finishing; 'touch. .. His greeting ' was 
"Hulfo,.}. Cprruthefs, , ‘; you. ..here? 


_ . |l« . .. || WUiWI nVMU WMVUT 

him as you like - of the preceding Editions in Manchester are suffering in 
equally veracious narrative. I men- a similar way. Mr Britton has fust 
. Because I should not care served twenty-eight days in Pentonville 
for you to go away with the idea that after beingconvfeed of having for gain 
a waistcoat marked with the name, of seven booTcs found to be obscene. Mr 
Bradshaw most of necessity cover a Butterworth has a similar charge 
scheming heart. It may, however, be hanging over his head, 
noticed. that a good many members T . . . ... . . . . , 

of Ihe Bradshaw family -possess a /ft***® ^ L.? 1 

keen and rather sinister serise of- the b S? ksf i op ‘ «*“ W 

humorous; Inherited doubtless from H£?°/ e: S° ?*** 

their great ancestor, the dry wag who f or Jj ie . 

, wrote that monument of quiet drol- Lfa.P rfoto biam q^ Liz 


legislation in several states (and even of u Heathcote WiUiams, Severe Joy, While it is clear that Jolanta 
more ominouslv to cases of book- whose contents are likely to be at least Kuznetsov s permission was not sougW 
burnfog). Nwrer ho^Da^Briton “ nCmel tins ox Two for the “Inspirational" use of fa 

and Michael Butterworth of Savov Sus P K ious Girls. (John Calder, who husband's material (and if that had jo 
Editions in Manchester are suffering In tought Ws battles in the iWOswith LnjJ be the case there would be noendto 
a similar way. Mr Britton has fust to P 11 ^ 11 ^ the business) the onus now reerrts to 

served twentv-eiBhidRve in P«nionVm« me book, but the torch has passed to be on her lawyer to prove _ actual 


ui SiKT*"®" 1 uyo1 lJ ' n»* momaa's t'enauin Books nave scneauieu a «»" 

Ups and Two Suspicious Girls. Savoy The White Hotel continues. You will ed ition for this Autumn. 

Fifty years on: Coleridge’s letters 

, 77ie TLS of July 14. 1932 carried, the time arrogating to himself this super- was inconvenient or painful to re- 
following review by J. Middleton lor sehsltfveness. It Is a striking and member had become prodigious. At 
Marry | ^Unpublished Letters of painful example of whatColeridge In fo e same moment, probably within 
Samuel Tayfor Coleridge, edited by. a mbraent of clearer vision was to the same week, he conld write to 
/Earl Leslie Origgs: ... SSLSi O-a*. Ooh*<». ^.JgUSt 


iCompetitlou No 75. ’ ■ • . ’ “tSTST 

; There were no admissible entries. ' rlllV V 

•L2E ^bS.be-jjed two. cats . TOrTLS of July 14. 1932 carried the 
e 8» with a following review by J. Middleton 
string about. six feet - in lengthy and Murry of Unpublished Letters of 
threw them from the wall Into the Samuel TayiOrColeridge, edited by • 
midst of that noble, ffiatjprincely, Earl Leslie Origgs: . 

that royal bed .... The frightened 

thft iL ound :' ' . wa?, to be done, with: Such a, 
c ? n u- !? a ? ? “ no wonder that bis mar- 

direction, until the string by which ried life with Sara Pricker was a 

“ WM b MionShing I. that 


as risky as Cruel Lips or Two for the “inspirational" use of her 
Suspicious Girls. (John Calder, who husband's material (and if that had to 
fought his battles in the 1960s with Last be the case there would be no end to 
Exit To Brooklyn , was going to publish the business), the onus now seems to 
the book, but the torch has passed to be on her lawyer to prove acturi 
Savoy Bditions.) If Britton and quotation. Kuznetsov’s death in 1979 
Butterworth were to take the advice of left his widow in very poor 
the Judge at Britton's trial, then Severe circumstances, while the promise ol 

Joy would be effectively banned further books from his pen .including a 

.without the bother of having a novel and an autobiography, was not 

Manchester jury declare It obscene, fulfilled. But there is some consolation 

Without any need for censorship, the for her in the fact that in .America 
book would not be.publishcd. Pocket Books rapidly brought out a 

„ • new edition of Babi Yar when The 

TK« om. 4 * . • White Hotel became a success, and 

4* SSTS °, ver M * Thomas’s Penguin Books have scheduled a new 
Ine White Hdtel continues. You will- Litton fnr thk Autumn. 


. . _ , r __ lor sensitiveness. It is a striking and 

Murry of; Unpublished Letters of painhil example of what Coleridge in 
Samuel Tayfor Coleridge, edited by- a moment of clearer vision was to 


call his “morq! marasmus” But it Is 


stretched wroa-the.bed (Ren, Wm- 

■' however, feeling thai-they were not .self that It was malnjy her fault. At 
.able to get pi they ^gan tp pull to - thtf partidufor moment, m letters to 


-'.able to get pff, theyi^t 
and' fro, and- to ree 
heart-rending caterWau 
1 'Alexandre. Duma?, 


5et and* particular moment, hto foifora to 

, • and to reef about with her attain a truly portentous note of 
iffing. wteriyauUnw, , . j morel; suiforiority.;_, \ " 


things. By “superiority jn feeling" he 
meant the having more "feelings’’ 

: the condition jof ’^ntore ihan ordinary 
organic sensibility/ postulated by 
Wordsworth. In this -sense it was 


r'-Tulipe.' 
Noire. - 


t l Np, ;I -di<l not move, and wilh 
!■ beating heart I watched it die with a ' 
: ttembnng Bhd;criiel ,joy. It was a Catl. 

■ ,If jt;hnq-becm a dog I.,Would rathfer 


PtonU me, my dear Sara, without 
offence to you, as Heaven, knows! 
U is wthout any feeling of pride in 
myreti, to say; .foat, in six eequirp- 


probably tree' that Coleridge -“felt” “ D th com 
"tore about his children, whUe neg- would realir^S 
lecting. .them, than- Mrt Cpleridae S- till 


disrespectful word concerning you “ 

another person, nor ever for a 

together even thought, much 
spoke . of you, without patitude. ajj 
remembrance of former times ; ana 
to anothet correspondent that “ 
would require an Oedipus to deter- 
mine whether the baseness, the in- 
humanity, or the insolence oi 


mine Whether the baaoMi. tne m- 
f 2f i h 5“' But ^ humanity, or the insolence” of 


•i and the :eatly pheasants. The heat's 
. beefi shocking out; there. Carter, 
bring me a Brhdshaw w ~ (an extraor- 
dlnary book, Bradshaw, i turned .to 
. frofo. hatilt, even, when least wanted, 
(is men fondle guns and.' rods in ihe 
plose season). •; 

3 The Bradshaw Vho appears In the 
following tale is the same youth who 
figures as the hCtO" ^ilfoin, lapel 


!If;it:lmf been a ao|;l,would rathkf- Mf 1 ? ^by' 5Slt of acnOT to Be e^lained Py the. fact 

ijhfiw'.-cuf <.tha ! dbppor wlrt wlth my', of feeUng. brrof intellecti you. are. ^ mort > ?nJ^rin? t 2l!i d ^ t Coleridge was by now genuinely 

‘teeth tifon' »fpt ft suffer ■$ secbbcl -Wj nfo , I !r H yqu read this converts' bv * ■ 14 hreapoiMible; he really could and did 

more- When the cat wiu qhlte dead .vr : Mth hiitf .the tenderness with ■ V :tBn n,i ' forget all that gave him pan? to re* 

, but yet warm p ) went to led If arid , S‘ch J Is written, it wlU dp you & .Ugfi member, evenfoough thetWng to be . 

iPtifr its tall!,-. ”, . ![ i ..,;>:pbtlrof.Usgood, .,.: • , -atlom S Tlfa ^ ^ YOTy /blind- £0rgrottei was: but a mbment pat. 

Cfoy do Maupassani, "CfoalsV. : •*= The 'suneribrltv' In m™ pai J- .j.. - l"U : . •••'•'•! •"■ And seejng that fhe main texture ot , 

jl;,- ; v , 1 (.' -V ■ totoltact Mrs C61- ... Bven Cofon<|ge’s Christianity be- his life was woven of things that gave 

, 3 When Spphfo: and Paul Saw’ him unreasonnKfo W Derson ^^®lvt U8pect ' /gain it tends him. pain tp remember, he lived lb P 

: climb . trees, they did all In th^r,. a ,/Pmewhat ] ugly state.^of 4hpost: complete divorce 

tfodkejiln) come down: but fo cf etflble obtusliness- of justifying his own su- from iis'own’actions, in a moral mid 

i Beali-MlnorV did, not obey and W . .MriSe ^ to be humV jnetaphyjdcal drtamland of foeofoglc-. 

l-ti n M e ^ 'to-jCUmb arid; tq eat .the' fimall^ mpEen? bn^ » bitiod that her al/suy^ubtlety.' and ^abstruse t*. . 
; birds, Onb.co.uld hear their p folothfo; 1 V** Awards men. searcr"-P&/o5e to Dejection? was 

^ V - w r -bp/tlilit' - ?D|i9»«l« by foe end:he W >to!ea 
t; CdMtes?e dd Sdgut, L^ Haihem -and ^arrely mOfo tpierable h^mti a! eased to h J ^ bis own- nature all foe natural 
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to the editor 


Subsidizing 

Literature 

Sir, - Despite Marghanita Laski’s 
careful description (Letters, July 9) 
of Ihe composition of the Arts Coun- 
cil Literature Panel and the qualifica- 
tions of Panel members, she never- 
theless confirms the criticism I made 
of the Arts Council in several re- 
spects- 

She feels my suggestion to rotate 
the Panel annually or biennially 
wouldn’t work because members 
would be unable to develop a suffi- 
cient understanding of its “proce- 
dures and potential". When I sat on 
a grants-awarding panel for the New 
York State Council on the Arts, the 
“procedure" was capable of being 
explained in a few paragraphs on one 
side of a sheet of paper. There was 
no complicated system to “work" be- 
came all the applications that met 
certain advertised, objective criteria 
were put before the panel for their 
judgment, recommendation and 
vote. If there were too many applica- 
tions for the whole panel to cope 
with efficiently, committees of the 
panel reported back to the whole 
meeting. The "system" as such, ie, 
advertising, solicitation of applica- 
tions, assembling the necessary sup- 
porting matenal, administering 
grants, follow-up reports, and so on, 
ms the concern of the paid officers. 
As with the ACGB Panel, we were 
not paid, in order to reduce conflict 
of Interest. Together with the fire- 

S uent rotation of panels, the chance 
tal the system could be manipulated 
by those who became entrenched was 
(mu minimized. There need never 
be accusations that power is being 
abused by the officers' if what they 
do is to facilitate and carry out deci- 
sions made by the Panel. 

. Mtytii of Marghanita Laski’s de- 
wtifrtion of the (ideal?) Panel mem- 
ber concerns civilized virtues of 
order and informed, intelligent dis- 
awne: the members must be well 
informed, disinterested, “capable of 
•wing in and using now informa- 
possess the ability to work 
wl with olhers, and so on. These 
worthy attributes indeed, and I 
wBh they were shared by everyone 
wo has foe responsibility for making 
«<Mions about awarding public 
mws (or about any other thing, for 
*toi matter), but they aren't. How- 
Sv onB ma y desperately wish 
ml members of a group under- 
nood "foe purpose and nature of 
there are always those 
rew who persist in misunderstanding 
persist even In disagreeing 
JJJg “aJorlty. And this Is as ft 
*»uld be in a body that reflects the 
wjr people think and act. My point 
mA**™ 8 tint the Panel be made 
XL fopesentative was that it 
Hr the actual diversity of 


ennobling of Robert Graves by an association with Doets develnnment 
accompanying biographical viltfica- of a project for a press that would 
Mr 0 Ri I Vh^ lS T Rf rtlcu . lar f ?®t specialize in regional poetry, various 
the that 1 h ! V f ,n T l 15 P° ets committed to act as regional 

Ihnnohl ft nn nat,on , he . has advisers, Robert Frost and Vachel 

thought it appropnate to make of my Lindsay, friends of his, among these 

ri, U e b ertifir?? rt the S J 0ry ° Ur (a sla « was made, but funds proved 

7y«« dl te2Iu c rea / der5 of I* 1 * ^equate). Yeats was another 
U V J u PP ,e .™ nt - But, friend. During a stay with Yeats in 
first to supply these with the story Ireland, Yeats introduced him to the 
°V. 1 J® 8 ® neral .background from Irish Parliament as his friend, the 
«SrL Bur8es L s r «view and other coming young American poet. There 
reviews by members of the British was friendship between him and 
literary brotherhood of this hteranly Bridges. Roy Fuller has reported the 
and humanly shameful book have finding of a book of Yeats’s poems 
issued - in Bridges’s library presented to him 

Mr Seymour-Smith appears to by, as Mr Fuller oddly put it, the 
have achieved a resounding initial man who was later to become the 
success in his endeavour to win for husband of Laura Riding. He wrote 
Robert Graves a quasi-posthumous fo r the London Mercury, was for a 
publicity spread, exceeding in its period a house-guest of J. C. Squire. 


my fellow editors) that Brit- 
suners 


uvmluo iu muuvnuvc 

^Jto. con V® ntlc > n al work. In this 
Hatton, t note x^aski's pofot that 
ffJJ. 1 not « present on the Panel 
aator of a stnall-press magazine. 

ROBERT VAS DIAS. 

* Cascade Avenue, London N 10 . 

Robert Graves 

^ Anthony Burgess, In 
be wrote 0ll m^K.fifws re- 
• of Martin 
S®W^mith’s book on the “fife 
2h K rk ; Robert Graves (May 
ite^ded to that book's lavishly 
i . felsfficatjons as to my life 


Mr Burgess s that I have in mind is 
the vilifying representation he has 
thought It appropriate to make of my 
husband ana the story of our life for 
the edification of readers of The 
Times Literary Supplement. But, 
first, to supply these with the story 
of the general background from 
which Mr Burgess’s review and other 
reviews by members of the British 
literary brotherhood of this literarily 
and humanly shameful book have 
issued. 

Mr Seymour-Smith appears to 
have achieved a resounding initial 
success in his endeavour to win for 
Robert Graves a quasi-posthumous 
publicity spread, exceeding in its 
headline spectacuiarity his subject’s 
lifetime hunger for the like. He has 
elevated himself into a publicity fig- 
ure in his performing as the dumb- 
waiter (pulling himself up with its 
ropes) for the delivery of the special 
fare he has got together for that 
special literary-world appetite of 
these times in which vulgar disposi- 
tions of taste are exercised with foe 
air of authority of refined sophistica- 
tion. He has needed an abundance of 
stuff of notoriety-appeal for his pur- 
poses, and has made the subject of 
myself the main staple in this, raid- 
ing ail the stores of falsification and 
misappropriation to which his status 
of off-and-on head-steward in the 
Graves establishment for the promo- 
tion of Graves fame-enterprises gave 
him access. Without this, his book 
would have fallen flat. It is bound to 
fell lower than flat when its personal 
savagery and intellectual lawlessness 
in its dealing with the subject of 
myself cause it to drop like dead- 
weight into a history-hole that will 
cover it up in swallowing it. 

All the reviewers huve spiced up 
their reviews by adding seasoning of 
animus of their own towards myself, 
in the interest of the presumed 
publicity-value of joining in Mr 
Scymour-Smith’s capitalizing on 
Robert Graves’s never-relaxed effort, 
of over three decades, to darken out 
the truth as to myself with an image 
of himself puffed up to proportions 
of sententious grandiosity with 
thieveries from my thought and work 
and general stance of person. Graves 
was not insendtive to the publicity 
value of notoriety-appeal. He 
cloaked his cultivation of it in the 
guise of aristocratic unconventional- 
ity, putting the onus of vulgarity on 
those who made him a subject of 
remark. This fundamentally vulgar 
man has now, under the manage- 
ment of Martin Seymour-South, 
attained to a notoriety-transcending 
notoriety-height that is evidently the 
envy of all these men. of lesser talent 
for combining literary success 'wlfo 
all-out unqualifiedly vulgar publicity 
success. Mj Burgess is perhaps more 
energetic than his reviewer-fellows in. 
focuong his annoyance with the 
Graves success-story that Seympur- 
Smith has . bombed into their midst 
on myself - as, for all the lies spun 
round me in hts.book, some sort of 
reality, something .upon which Jo 
vent their real dislike of it. In hh 
attempt to discharge his ill-temper in 
my direction to an effect of self-: 
composure, he sepms vfcry confident 
that however damaging any, Of this 
might be to my and my work's re- 
pute, it is unlikely to be damaging to , 


1548 and that of Book 2 (ie the does not mean I agree wilh Sum- 
Dialogues) eight months later. The mers, whose contribution to the de- 
Dialogues were therefore written, at bate is expressed in the following 
least in their final form, ten years remarkable sentence (p27): “Readers 
after the conversations are said to may decide for themselves whether 


have taken place. 


the actual usefulness of the Dla- 


fbr the London Mercury, was for a 

E criod a house-guest of J. C. Squire, 
[e later worked on foe editorial staff 
of Time, becoming poetry editor 
after some years of general writing 
on books. Graves, in a characterisu- 


scribed me as having married “n far- 
mer” (not named). The “farmer" re- 
viewed Graves’s 1938 Collected 
Poems in Time, as Graves knew 

ping aSritiw ■K X ’dfaWinp S Sncludlnf^mong published Jototirby ^e'ctobTnoVIs 
compfeting tbe resultant book after , m tbe e new ’wlS^ in the meeting. One may conclude foal he 

T feSS H-S-n 1 Fields" ( the n^severi leen fobabTy J«. *■ ■£*» « .■ 

a Guggenheim Fellowship. He A ... . ' , remar j, a hle lew raie occasions either at their 

brought to this work the experience °‘ d) ’» a “’ J? t ° st “"St" of meeting place, the Cheshire 

of a knowledge of the English lan- h ,’ | P P° Cheese, or in private homes, but, 

guage fortified by years of study of wicneiangeio. Uke Qscar Wjlc f e and other g^,,, 

the linguistic matenal on which Visualizing Francisco de Hollands, found their solemn meetings beyond 


If that were ihe end of the story it ^constructing Michel- 

would be ensy to understand the an8 ,? s Noughts] has answered the 
sceptical attitude of "modern schol- R“ , on . l ^ eir authenticity. If 
ars^ towards the reliability of Hollan- J *» Mrl °[ approach to problems of 
da’s evidence on Michelangelo's evi should start to prevail we 
utterances. However virtually all to “y gpodbye to reason 

twentieth-century writers (inemding °^ c m b lst °ncal studies. 
Summers) have ignored, first, the J- B. BURY, 

reason for Hollands's presence in 13 Lingfield Road, London SW19. 

Italy in 1538 and, second, the evi- 
dence fomished by his Italian sketch- n n . 

book {As amigualhas, Escorial lib- EaWarCl Ciamett 

rary), which provides important 0 . .. , ...... . , 

graphic parallels to help judge the Str^ - May I add n footnote to 

reliability of the Roman dialogues. Hermione Lee s review (June 4) of 
Holianda was a courtier as well os an ® e °f 8 S ^ e ^f.o S0 /? s biography of td- 
artist and was sent to Italy by King 4 ^ Garnett, the reviewer 

John III in order to bring back to 5*?^' belonged to the Rhymers 
Portugal news of all matters of in- Club, but in a list of its membere 
teresl which he found In Italy. Con- compiled ^ars after the club ceased 
sequcntly his travel sketchbook, meeting jn 1896, the honorary 
though mainly devoted to the classi- secretary O. A. Greene refers to 


— o - — Visualizing Francisco de Holianda, found their solemn meetings beyond 

Charles M. Doughty drew for his then, as a reporter who certainly endurance. 

The Dawn In Britain. This is enough recorded his travel experiences KARL BEiCKSON 

for indicating how trashy Mr Burgess graphically, it may not be unreason- ~ _ ... „ ' 

can be in the midst of nis fineries of able to guess that he would also have _ Department of English, Brooklyn 

pretension to intellectual good taste kept notes of his journey, including Col 1 e ge , ^Ci ty Univerwfy of New 

and good sense. some record of his conversations York - Brooklyn, NY 11210. 

LAURA (RIDINO) JACKSON. Michelangelo and Vittoria Col- 

„ vu„k„„„ tin,:*, onna and their friends, wntten down n . j 

Box 35. Wabasso, Honda. Bl the lime. He was highly literate CatS and OVCttS 

Michelangelo 

Sf‘ mv a . C f°!l,mirv on hiTretlm to SSeffclfiSf 5T!ta Svin but 

mVSSflSi ^r tu ™T-a„u«rom4 Jg" « ^on who tS 

mere's controversial book Mkhd- Uve Sr keeping It. If Indee5 this Sff Mutoivfm 

angelo and the Language of Art. diary, or notes, really -existed, they.- .[iam Plbinor at"the verytegfinina of ' 
Puttfarken notices that in order to could obviously have been , used ten kS. fl u?ob!a E raDhv 
reconstruct Michelangelo’s thoughts years later as a basis for some part at . f his^ birtli^in the Transvaal 1 
Summers "has had to rely heavily on (east of the Roman dialogues ; and ^ 0 bSdv if nSbSSSSSti 

sources close to him . . . above all,, this in turn could account for some have kfttenV^n al wen P rerarcS 
Francisco de Holianda . . [who] has of the startlingly Ufelike touches g* ii wLifos l ZldK 
not found much favour witt modem which foo moro J^fiJdln ’pretending to be a 

schoIara * !lii B tlL«S «vSn£ ^n to uf South African than jn declaring my- 

The reference is to Hollands’s Ro- ^ b u3 ’and^to S his ironical a Bantn.?' ;.Who was copying , 
man dialogues which purport to re- f . whom? Or were both drawing upon 

cord. conversations with Michelangelo nu *w«F- .. , . • some anonymous hoard of Inherited 

in the autumn of 1538. These Dia-- However,: if I am suggesting that literary wisecracks? 

/agues comprise Book 2 of Hollan- Hoilanda’s evidence should be taken nnunnw M MFSSINO 

da’s treatise Da plntura antigua. The more seriously than some modem GORDON M. Miabb NO. 

MS of Book 1 of this treatise was critics (Including even myself) have Department of Llaulo. j C ornell 

completed at Lisbon on February . 18, hitherto been willing to allow, that University, Ithaca, NY 14853. . 

; : Among this week*s contributors ■ 1 / 

David Adams Is Professor of Amer- RoBBrr Hbwison’s tn Anger: Culture Michael Mason is a lecturer In English . 
lean Studies at the University of Keele. In the Cold War J945-19 q0 wq& pub- at University College London. .. - : . 

, lished last year! ..... k ' 

^ H 0 ^ book., 

is n§ 'Romantic truon, am. Revolutionaries, 1973, and The- Age of. . -p .V-vlVv- 

u ... . . • OsptoL.1975; ' ^ ■■■'• John Mole's collectionof poems Feed-., , , 

SmfHBN CysfoLD^ Ii ; foe editor.: of , . \ v i, 'tog the Lake : was published In 1981.''' 


recorded his travel experiences 
graphically, it may not be unreasan- 


KARL BECKSON. 
Department of English, Brooklyn 


able to guess that he would also have ’ “V 

kept notes of his journey, including 

some record of his conversations York - Brooklyn, NY 11210. 


with Michelangelo and Vittoria Col- 

onna and their friends, written down « __ j 

at the time. He was highly literate L3lS Slllu UVGllS 

S5 F2E2' Sir, - Maybe, : as- Charles CaiisJsy 

fire S2bfed d hK rlfve a m^ 

better account of his experiences to « ' ^ 
the ' royal femUy on his return to JJJJJL' JJ n ut is h6 c . a } mjniI 

M r SffrPSSSi » SA « Oripon wllo MS3" 
tiye for keeping It. If indeed this ... neat an n nnnisinii anolouV? Wil- 


Yugoslovla ancitbe Sovlct Unlpn M ,^ EL T nNATraFF ja a Senior Re- ” 

1^973: A Documentary Survey,. Penq^dlKtog’s CpIleve. Cwn- AHoww Motion’s long .poem Inde- 

\91S, : ' 1 • • bridge^ He is foe author' 'of. A Just. Pfndence was publUhed last year. 

Donald DaVie’b most reccnt rollec- Measured f PainrtHe Peniigntiary in the i 

uon^_ . w _ i q 7 r / Edwatto . Norman's books Include 


“was published In 1981. ”' 


tibn of poems is Three for Water Music, Jndustrlaf Revolution y 1978. ; • 
1981. . . ■ ••••• .• 


lndustrlaf Revolution '19IS. , Edward Norman's books Include' 

: . • . Cftu^ flndSirefefy foEngtoKfJTTO-- 

Marv Jacobus is professor of English I970, 
at Cornell University , author of Trad!- ^ 


. “Efrons as to my life 

:• °wn account of foe 

•' SBSpJff ,5>y 1 total- experience, 
^terary, to. counter ad 

• nonsense wlfo. the 

• iff SHlJ ltor y» itspedtral truths. 1 

ppeolficatiy^ofily pn 
1 ^Mr Burgess’s 

.; a^.iWtispatlon in Mf. Seymour- 
„ Bfoemf ifor, fop biographical 

iMm&SA. '* 


the. SeymourTSmith utiy foisting 
upon the already variously .ugly Uter-. 
ary scenery Of fop times this worth-, 
less assemblage -of 
tions, bis .easy slipping nto denigra-^ 
tory writing. -on my husband, pnd . 
retatediy on our relations and -way of 
life, provides me with the proper 
matter for rny letter’s dose. • 

•' The man whom Mf Burgess pre- 
sents to rpadira of his rcriev artfole. . . 
of , the napip. SdHyltf ? ' 

“with'littffi learning and no , talent ., / 

was a ^nsplcuS^ taient^ stud^t .. 
of literature in - ms undergraduate 

'■yearii ^^apceSan;JJ^^.^k 


U, J..CN1UOHT w U». WUUI ui ' - -.1 “ . ,. •• /■ ■ , ' „ ' • . 4 .. V. 

Oxford Book of Contemporary Verse Clivb. Sinclair’^ collection of stories 

iQi^l9BO 1 9 ®. ' AnqeLa LbigHtqn Is a ’lecturer .In' Bed Btigl was published eatiler, this ' 

^ English at the University of Hull.' ‘ year. . He hps recently completed a ' 

Jambs FtNTON’s The Memory ofWar: . ; ' ‘ ^ 4 * '■ ^itical biography of.lsaac Bash^yis ■ 

4m te; 

. . . •' LordTrbnd, S econd Secretaiyfo the: 

' . • *. J ' PATWdK McCAiriHv'a CamusrA'CrU-i Treasury from 1960 to 1962 ana SeCret- 

JOHH Fuixp'smost recent collection ^ of hls u j € mri Work vras ary of the Cabinet from 19$3 to 1973, Is 

198^°Hjs ellt^o? John GaV’s plays P ufalls ^“ earfier this year. ■.'■*. Rector of Lincoln College, Oxford. 

Mil : be 'published shortly by .foe. Joh^ McDpWell js a Feljow of Uhl- -E. S. Turner’s books include May It 
Clprendon P tm r . ;> ! versify GolMge, Oxford. \ '•*. Pleas# Your. Lordship',’ 1971* and 

' : ■ ->:''.•••• ‘1 A mazthg Grdce, 1975. 1 

f naiBitfg Shakespeare* Jon- .■ P. J. Marshall's books incmde Frofr- . -, ■■ -f 


.yam, k m ' ..... 1 Amazing urace, iso.- • i, ; . 

propaintnt ■ KrSSS^Si..'; N»m6iAi Owifg Shekespeaf# Jon-; p. J. MamBati.’s ^ odksinclude'Frofr- , -r; . • . 

interest .and ^wyj He a Mbliire: The Comic Contract Was terns of Empire: Britain and India Stanley Wells is General Editor of 

,! «^yj*SgSr ffSg' 17S7-lil3.im. <h e Oxford Shkk«p«™. 


published jaStyehr. 
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Hie Player* have often mentioned il 

os an honour to Shakespeare, that in 
his writing (whatsoever he penn U) 
he never blotted out line. My answer 
hath been would he had blotted a 
thousand. 

Jonson's retort has traditionally been 
used as evidence of the severe neo- 
dassirisi pedantically decrying the free 
creativity of his great nva . Yet in the 
modem period the blotted manuscript 
has come to be highly valued. Whereas 


DRAMA 


Dramatist at work 


Jonson’s fellow-professionals jeered at 
bis slowness of invention - he was 
forced to protest that Volpoiie was 
written in six weeks - we tend to 
admire works of long and complicated 
gestation. Changes, multiple drafts, 
restructuring are illustrations of the 
struggle of the imagination to express 
Uselfand, by implication, the greater 
the difficulties overcome, the greater 
the art. Hence the excjtemenl over the 
discovery and publication of the 
manuscripts of The Waste Land , hence 
sucii an enormous enterprise as the 
James Joyce archive produced by 
Garland Publishing, fn this context 
however, Garland's new twelve- 
volume scries of Shaw play 
manuscripts may come as .something or 
a surprise. 

It is surprising partly because Shaw 


Dan H. Laurence (General 
Editor) 

Bernard Shaw: Early Texts: Play 
Manuscripts In Facsimile. 

Twelve volumes 

New York: Garland 

Widowers* Houses: Edited by Jerald 
E. Bringle 

245pp. £35.20. 0 8420 4575 0. 

The Philanderer: Edited by Julius 
Novick 

470pp. £60.10. 0 8240 4576 9. 

Mrs Warren's Profession: Edited by 
Margot Peters 

240pp. £35-20. 0 8240 4577 7. 


Nicholas Grene 


Arms and the Mam Edited by . 

Norman Jenks 

200pp. £32.0 82404578 5. 

Candida and How He Lied to her 
Husband: Edited by J. Percy Smith 

230pp. £32. 0 8240 4579 3. 

Yon Never Can Tell: Edited by 

Daniel J. Leary 

330pp. £49.25. 0 8240 4580 7. 

The Devil's Disciple: Edited by 
Robert F. Whitman 
210pp. £32. 0 8240 4581 5. 

The Man of Destiny and Caesar 
and Cleopatra: Edited by J. L. 
Wiesenthal 

360pp. £49.25. 0 8240 4582 3. 


Captain Brassbound’s Conversion: 
Edited by Rodelle Weintraub 
200pp. £32. 0 8240 4586 6. 


Major Barbara: Edited by Bernard 
F. Dukore 

350pp. £49.25. 0 8240 4583 1. 


The Doctor’s Dilemma: Edited by 

Margery M. Morgan 

275pp. £38.70. 0 8240 4584 X. 

Heartbreak House: Edited by Stanley 
Weintraub and Anne Wright 
215pp. £35.20. 0 8240 4585 8. 


It is surprising partly occausc onuw up i m0 gmnry people in imaginary 
always mninlained that he destroyed p f llceSj an d Finding pretexts for 
his original manuscripts -a ploy to fob theatrical scenes between them ." So 
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off insistent scholars and collectors - 
and in any caso it was known that many 
of his works were composed in 
shorthand. But there ore longhnnd 
drafts of most of the enrlicr plays up to 
The Doctor's Dilemma in 1906, the 
bulk of them in the British Library, and 
with a couple of exceptions the 
Gnrland edition claims to include all 
such drafts now extHnt. (The 
exceptions are manuscripts in the 
possession of the University of Texas 
which is sharply reproved for Its “dog- 
in-the-manger attitude in refusing to 
allow facsimile reproduction.) But the 
series may also lie surprising because 
Shaw is not a writer whose manuscripts 
we might expect to merit publication. 
Fluency seems such an essential 
Shavian characteristic that it is hard to 
imagine him labouring over the 
creation of his plays. At tne same time 
Shaw’s reputation, - among the 
academics whd are likely to make use 
of this Sort of publication would 
scarcely appear high enough to make it 
worth while. The two factors ' are 
complementary: Shaw does not stand 
On a footing with Joyce or Eliot partly 
because bis works are hot thought to 
have the imaginative complexity 
derived from prolonged oreative 
endeavour. Tire publication, of. the 
series I s in fact a claim for status j a 
status which. Shaw has not yet 
indisputably achieved, as Dan H, 


Shaw boasted in the preface to his first 
collection of plays in 1898. But the 
manuscripts of Widowers' Houses and 
The Philanderer make it clear that 
playwriting did not come to him like 
leaves to the tree. Everyone knows the 
story of the projected collaboration 
with William Archer on Widowers' 
Houses , left aside after Shaw had 
written two acts, and only completed 
years later when the newly formed 
Independent Theatre was in search of 
an independent play. Jerald E. 
Bringie, the Garland editor of 
Widowers’ Houses, traces in detail the 
several stages in this intermittent 
process of composition and reproduces 
in facsimile the scenario and shorthand 
draft (with transliteration) of 1884, the 
revised transcription of that draft in 
1887, the third act written in 1892, and 
the firs* printed, edition of 1893. But 
- the really significant improvements to 


throughout was constantly being 
sharpened and polished, scenes were 
transposed and, in the case of Major 
Barbara , the bulk of the crucial third 
act was entirely rewritten. But the 


It was because these plays did not 
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object of such changes seems always to immediately receive the productions 
have been increased dramatic for wliich they were written that Shaw 
effectiveness and no real alteration in elected to publish them in the 
the conception of character or action untheatrical form which has misled 
was involved. The basic genesis of the readers into thinking they were not 
individual plays was not a complicated theatrical in conception. In preparing 
nor, in many instances, a protracted p^ys Pleasant and Unpleasant for the 
one. Shaw wrote very quickly and, as press in 1898 he established his lifelong 
he meticulously dated his manuscripts, practice of eliminating ail stage 
we can establish the speed of bis references from the printed text, 
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Mangan of the play) to Lloyd George's 
Cabinet - and how these altered the 
shape and direction of the final text. 

The ambiguities of Heartbreak 
Home, the editors tell us, “have been 
held to evidence confused intentions 
artistic failure - or, on the other hand' 
a rich, open-ended quality that invites 
comparison with major Modemiit 
works of literature". Weintraub and 
Wright, both of whom have produced 
full-length studies of Heartbreak 
House elsewhere, are clearly recom- 
mending the latter interpretation. 
Unfortunately the typescript and the 
whole history of the play’s 
development could just as convincingly 
be used to support the former. There 
are basic uncertainties in the dramatic 
mode of Heartbreak House, there fa 
confusion in its artistic design. 
SHotover, the mad/wise, drunken/ 
sober sea-captain is clearly crucial, and 
yet the typescript shows how unsure 
Shaw’s touch with him was. At the end 
of Act I he is left alone on stage to gel 
on with inventing something to restore 
the family finances. As Hector 
Hushabye leaves, he feeds the Captain 
the cue tor a curtain-line: “Shall I turn 
up the lights for you?" The first 
attempt at Shotover’s reply was “No. 
Only in the darkness is there any light 
forme." The sheer awfulnessof this no 
doubt struck Shaw, and he tried an 
ironic joke Instead: “No. Money is not 
made in the light.” But he still wanted 
to preserve the suggestion of the 
Captain’s sombre introspection and 
the final version reads “No, Give me 
deeper darkness. Money is not madein 
the light.” The line seems to misfire; Il 


play completed by December 7. The for actors and directors, was m his view 
Doctor's Dilemma was written, revised inadequate for readers who had to be 
and ready to go into rehearsal in helped to imagine whtrt the theatre 


exactly two months. 


would realize for them. The first act of 


revised transcription of that draft in What Shaw conceived initially were Caesar and Cleopatra ^efficiently 
1887, the third act written in 1892, and people in a dramatic situation to which illustrate the point. What Shaw 
the first printed, edition of 1893. But S pe c jg c details, local colour, could be originally designed were three separate 
the reaUy significant improvements to . added aShecess&ry. His scenarios wefe scenbs , the firBt. outside Cleopatra s 
the play came between that first edition of the sketchiest, identifying characters palace, the second in the desert at tne 
and the 1898 text in Plays Unpleasant. on[y by | etteri Af b, Cfor males, X, Y, Sphinx, the third in the throne-room of 
Throughout the earlier versions we z f or females. Anns and the Man, he the palace. He added a note to the 
have the aimless dialogue, the claimed, was written with no notion of manuscript showing his conception of 
inconsistency of characterization, the Serbs and Bulgars; after writing it he the staging: 

nmlrvljc prlni*« In mnnHDlnO PXltS Slid J GMnau WaUk In s m<pn( 


inconsistency of characterization, the 
Awkwardness in managing exits and 
entrances which mark the novice 
dramatist. Reading through the 
original first two acts of Widowers’ 


the staging: 

In this act, the scenes must be 
planned so as to enable the changes 
to be made without any intervnl, or 


i « , « P. m .iffj I UV lltnuw TTlIUXiWV »»»/ m*wi vm, 

original first two acts 01 Widowers manuscript'- Raina was originally at most very brief ones with tableaux 

Housed, one can see why Archer Juana, the Fetkofs are given only as the. curtains and continuous music. The 

, thought Shaw would never make a Mother, the General - show no very sphinx and pyramid, with n back 

playwright. nntinn nf (heir nntinnnlltv. The r - 


„ „ fixed notion. of their nationality, the 

tn"hi^oenerAi The manuscript of The Philanderer, scenario for The Devil’s Disciple Is 
Laurence makes clear In his general ^ouah composed within a shorter equally noncommittal: "The Place 
introduction: . period, to an even more striking i . .1 is on the border during 

the Garland edition Of Shpw’s early instance of Shaw’s uncertain wasp or warfare.” Shaw confessed with mock • . 
play texts, Is a valuable seminal his new trade. As inmost of Ws playB, effrontery in, the Notes to Captain 
> . produqtion , revealing fox the . first he wrote no more than a single dtaft, Brassbound’s Conversion that he stole 
, tjmo the 1 ' fascinating. ..enoress but w ith The Philanderer that draft is so “its atmosphere, Its geography, its 
j ; ' cOfopleyltie? pf a creative imaglna- rcv ]ged • and rewritten, with whole knowledge of the east* from a travel 
■ tion.pnd Ifcfldlng to a long overdue scene*, even a whole act. cancelled, bookbyCunnlnghame Graham, It was 
• evaluation pf Bernard Shaw ax artist . . that the editor Julius Novtck has had to , as : well he had' someone’' tq steal 

„'inli itirtrlr' hard toil ntmnalninf'thfl rin It ftm nf OAnirfunhu’ frrtm , Tn tha. nrtatnal 


sphinx and pyramid, with n back 
cloth representing the desert, can be 


ready behind the first scene. In the 
third, the wall of the square bay in 
which the throne stands can mask 


“its atmosphere, Its geography, its 
knowledge of the easr from a travel 
book by Cunnlnghame Graham, It was 


said “I wish this Ink . were blacker 


naoDy-norses at once--. iDseniam, turn- including muen racmc ucean ana b •• r ~r ~.. 

viviseciionivn, the shortcomings of the ■ long stretch of coast to. the south”. A ' a y s 88 P a ^’ P r ?P ar f^ t * 3em 

drama' critic - ■ Shaw* found nimseif jater reference in the dialogue confirms : “ r theatrical realization, but then re- 

1 Ik. I-L— .Lil. ^ „ ' Wrote- them for mini ration nti nlnvc. 


beautifully legible." Garland have 
blackened ‘his Ink by means of the 
"coOTflo” process used throughout most 


unable' to ( 
the play b 
which ' he 
prolonged 


oftfie series arid have magnified his : divorce (later developed 


k a , ,121 1 •. . .1 , . •* MWHVTY1 | VII V .wuiywartlvll VI 

md many of the plays in the Garlani 

trig ‘ on * aU ^ n 8 . edition may seem disappoihtingl 

ild- . H J « 1 , y • ®? ^as y straightforward , the same is certain! 


-tnliiuwule scrifet ;tn pocket-noteboOte 
■draftsof the playS;-lhe'|reSMlt U indeed 
v beautifully legible. It is possible to read 


. Married), and an excruciating woul 
: be .farcical plot episode involving 


virtually tvzty yrord iuid to kria 

many ot the can, ceHed passagefe. f inai ^naw iouna ms puto a 
lines have been ipresed ^ and rewritten., playwright. The mpouscript vbrslori 
or where ndwlRaterJ^ has behn pasted nee ded tightening, and alternative 

!<over the ofihlhM' th^t. such erasures versiona of a^scene between Vivle 
; and, where possible. thc words under warren and Frank " Gardner 
" th* nntfft-AVfirs flfC IfiCOfuCd .'in 1 , xlniMAiiiafra^ Qhbui'fi . nnAnilnMA<. in' 


appendixes 


ayS; lhe:|resMlt Is indeed be .farcical plot episode Involving a ' ch a Tact e«- USOS’ 

' word. and to makO bdl . j t wM MrS Wane* s Profession manuscripts help fo disprove, once; Suallv 
nealled oassaaefe. Where lhat shew ' found his pace aa a aa&in the old Shaw-as-pfeacher-not- X 

playwright. The mpauscript vfersioii prayWricht thfals. These’ plays were ^ ieviaion 

■ , . .. | . jl Vt „ ji| . still needed ti^tenlng, and alternative very fcvSentlv written for the ke«W 


germ: for the play Was already in Shaw’s 
mind In .1913, though he did not 


■ & he ^ JfSfggSg 

wild a dsialM knpwIcdgo of theatrical. i ot , 


; after the war iri 


came from - Shaw’s pen virtual 
Stands in the printed text.. Wi 


thy knowledge of stage . tricks 


profession al-IOoking 


the sphinx; and the pyramid can be 
shifted and the desert cloth taken up 
to leave the hall clear, which can 
then go back the full depth of the L. 
half of the stage. 

As against this sort of behind-the- 
scenes planning, the printed text 
presents continuous action, with the 
Original scenes 2 and 3 linked by a 
proto-cinematic view of Caesar and 
Cleopatra making their way from the 
Sphinx to the throne-room. Shaw 


ointingly 
certainly 
m. The 


is neither tragic utterance nor bitter 
jest. 

Shaw’s changes of mind, hh 
attempts to buildnew material into the 
play after its first draft, brought about 
some damaging structural alterations. 
The mystical marriage between EWe 
Dunn and the Captain, the most 
enigmatic passage in the play, was 
introduced very late on, as we can sec 
by the way it was written into the 
typescript. Even the editors admit that 
it seems an unintegrated afterthought. 
But it forced Shaw to re-order the 
scenes around it. The revelation a 
“Boss" Mangan’s ministerial status and 
the political discussion flowing fro niff, 
which came in at this point 1 “Jr. 
original typescript, were moved 
presumably because they seemea w 
awkward following on btu® 5 
announcement of her marriage. Bu ^ 
inserting them instead, earlier in im 
act, between Mangan’s confeaionwu 
he is not n millionaire and his L«r-Ma 
gesture of offering to undress to mirror 
the moral stripping lie has undergo* . 
Shaw destroyed whatever emotional 
continuity there was inti* 1 “**; 
Mangan’s humiliation in being lom 
to reveal his poverty led on to uw 
hysteria of the undressing speech, 
when, as in the final text, he has p 
been boasting of his success In poUKJ 
the incident is totally unmotivated. 
Shaw’s pure dislike ?(Maogaa 
on hostility to Ws real-life counter^, 
the need to drag in war-time pouWj 
disrupt the plays effect. We cm . 
what Shaw meant when he d^> 
Heartbreak House to his Swjfisn . 
translator as “a fine opening *P 0)1 
the war and Lord Devonport • . 

Heartbreak House doe 5 nrt WjJ' 
comparison with the great ■■ 

works which grew out of the 
World War - Women in Love o J : 

Waste Land. Thou^ .Shaw hlm« , 
confessed to the e^l a ration ^ . 
Zeppelin raids which - 

play; he had not that delight tojW; 

imagination of disaster 


powerhouse of »"mucb « 
writing. Nor wn? he at tostolMJ ; 
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Victor Brombert 

Jean Pierrot 

The Decadent Imagination: 1880- 
1900 

309pp. University of Chicago Press. 
£15.75. 

0 226 66822 3 

A study of the decadent imagination, 
however elusive the notion of 
-decadence” may be, is likely to be 
altogether predictable. One can be 
sure to find the familiar repertory of 
themes: exacerbated hothouse 

aestheticism, cult of artifice, 
fasdnation with psychopathology and 
refinements of perversion, delight in 
an exhausted civilization, belief m the 
artistic fecundity of evil, misogynic 
eroticism exploring the avatars or the 
feme fatale. 

One can be equally sure of 
encountering familiar names. First, the 
patron saints: Poe, much valued in 
France for his morbid motifs, macabre 
effects and evocations of weird nervous 
disorders; De Quincey, whose 
CotJessions of an English Opium Eater 
bad made a lasting impact (Paul 
Bourget called him a “visionary”); 
Baudelaire, whose theory of artifice 
and loathing of nature helped 
communicate what Victor Hugo 
described as a frisson nouveau; 
Flaubert, whose Salomd and Saint 
Anthony inspired artists such as 
Gustave Moreau and Odilon Redon, 
and whose fictional creatures all yearn 
for new perfumes, larger flowers, 
untried pleasures. 

What is less predictable in such a 
study of decadence is the way in which 
the writings of the French practitioners 
- Jean . Lorrain, Elemir Bourges, 
Pdladan, Rachilde, Pierre Loubs, 
Octave Mirbeau, Viiliers de I’iste- 
Adanl, Remy de Gourmont, J-K. 
Hnysmaos, Marcel Schwob - can be 
trialed to socio-historicnl conditions. 
TowJm! extent, for instance, is one to 
Mmunt Ideologically for the flowering 
wM-ae-slicle taste in the wake of the 
mfliiBiy disaster of 1870 and the 
™wtrall of the Second Empire? More . 
specifically. w h a t is the relation 
Between decadent” concerns and the 
«w-widening rift between science and 
Kflgton, between positivism and the 
Mdmous demands of the imagination? 

The case of Huysmans is exemplary, 
nw author ofA Reborns - a "breviary" 
w me decadent movement - had 
™«d turned away from his early 
•Wnce^.to Zola’s naturalism, 
™J«ang his pretended scientism, to 
™>nie Increasingly committed to a 
plicated cult of sensation. 
^'°™8 the poetic resources of 
synaesthosla, the themes of occultism, 

Shniw tima ^ e, y converting to 
Ufoolidsin. Des Esseintes, the hero 
ARebours (MaHarmd wrote one of 
it . D 5 )St I a i l ? u ? P° ems In his honour) 
aifetiS^ 5 !?’ J? ded i anaemic young 
KJS 81 . i'! ,ho ’ .l n deluded villa, 
reS s ^ Ira ?. e1 ^ systematically to 
with make-believe. 
S T j^i iP e i S ®P horl8m that the first 
.j ‘° be os artificial as 
HS® c°uld not have found a more 
«*olute practitioner. 

P ^[ ere .models of course: 
ava D*» who had a taste for 


hke that, the author had nothing left 
but to choose between the muzzle of a 
pistol or the foot of the Cross. The 
explicit denunciation of modern 
vulgarity and commercialism - 
Huysmans refers to the moeurs 
amtneames - no doubt casts an 
ideological light on the aesthetic 
titillation provided by Petronius’ 
Satyncon . More symptomatic, 
however, than this snobbish critique of 
collective habits and social values 
under the Third Republic is a 
stubborn, though disguised, nostalgia 
for religious faith. 

Jean Pierrot’s The Decadent 
Imagination is an intricate and richly 
documented study. The author chose 
to be comprehensive, thereby 
sacrificing inasiveness as well as 
polemical thrusts. He was obviously 
well prepared to pursue any of the 
related themes he so well identifies. It 
would have been possible, for instance, 
to focus the discussion on problems of 
“modernity". A growing literary and 
critical self-consciousness goes hand in 
hand with the denial of literature's 
mimetic function. Reality is devalued 
as a stable and inherently meaningful 
subject matter. The self-referential 
tendencies of decadent writing are 
intimately related to the cult of the 
factitious. 

Even the modern city is increasingly 
perceived as the symbolic locus of 
artificiality. Modern architecture and 
techniques, above all the modern 
machine, are thus heavily invested 
with ambiguity. Hatred of the 
contemporary world and of mechanical 


contrivances leads to derisive texts 
s , u . cl l as Y'tiiers de I’lsle-Adam's 
LAffichaee celeste. But the same 
author, in^ L’ Eve future, glorifies science 
and mechanical achievements capable 
of replacing the natural setting and of 
creating an ideal woman-automaton 
far superior to the real female. 
Similarly Huysmans. otherwise 
horrified by machines and modern 
architecture (he called the recently 
built Eiffel Tower a “lonely 
suppository"), praised the beauty of 
tne locomotive, a creation more 
splendid by far than the most beautiful 
creature conceived in a woman’s womb 
through fornication. Huysmans went 
so far as to celebrate the sex act of 
industry as the metaphor of artificial 
creativity, extolling iron-works 
copulations, steel embryos, and the 
matrix of furnaces. The anti-feminism 
of such tropes is only too apparent. 

The decadent revolt against nature, 
the penchant for sadism, the 
glorification of homosexuality and 
sexual deviations, cannot be accounted 
for simply in terms of sensationalism 
and anti-conformity. A deeper 
curiosity seems to mobilize the 
imaginative energies. Fascination with 
heterodoxy had made Flaubert's Saint 
Anthony aizzy with mystic dreams of 
self-annihilation. Hie proliferation of 
dogmas and heresies seemed to 
announce the twilight of all gods and al I 
beliefs. Only half concealed behind 
this metaphysical pessimism is the 
desire for a substitute religion. 

_ The chief virtue of Pierrot's book is 
that it transcends the decadent 


movement, showing its roots in the 
Romantic mal du siicie and pointing 
forward to such developments as 
Surrealism. It also corrects the notion 
of a purely transitional and isolated 
phenomenon. Pierrot rightly insists on 
the eclecticism of contemporary 
literary reviews, the many overlaps 
between literary chapels, the spiritual 
horizon embracing Darwin as well as 
Schopenhauer. He repeatedly refers to 
the works of Cesare Lombroso and 
Max Nordau who helped spread the 
notion of genius as neurosis. He 
diagnoses the religious unease that 
lurks behind Satanism and the 
recurrent theme of the black mass. An 
informative section on occultism and 
the spiritualist vogue in the early years 
of the Third Republic is set against the 
background of scientific or pseudo- 
scientific activities such as the 
founding, in England, of the Society 
for Psychical Research and William 
Crookes's Research in the Phenomena 
of Spiritualism. Hypnotism, telepathy, 
communication with the dead, 
levitation, esoteric sects (Pierrot 
evokes the figures of Stanislas de 
Gualta, Plladun, Papus) are seen as so 
many challenges to a dominant 
positivist ideology. 

A chapter titled "The Unconscious 
and Sexuality” shows how, in the pre- 
Freudian France of Charcot and 
Bcmheim, the growing interest In 
sexual psychopathology favoured the 
literary motif of sexual abnormalities. 
Another substantial chapter, on 
paradls artifidels, casts revealing 
sidelights on the enormous increase in 
drug addiction as a result of the 


The intense inane 


Dick Davis 

L. M. Findlay (Editor) 
Swinburne: Selected Poems 
274pp. Manchester: Carcanet, 

Fyfield Books. £6.95. 

0 85635 137 7 

Is it possible for us to read Swinburne 
with a straight face? It wbb certainly 
possible for Hardy and Pound. Even if 
we did not have Hardy’s own record fin 
his poem on Swinburne’s death, ,2 A 
Singer Asleep”) of the overwhelming 
effect Swinburne's verse had on him we 
should have been able to deduce as 
much from internal evidence. Poems of 
Swinburne’s such as "On the Downs". 
“Fdlise” “At a Month’s End" and 
(especially) "A Forsaken Garden” 
depict variations on a situation familiar 
from much of Hardy’s verse: a couple 
once happy and now emotionally 
estranged ere shown mi a cliff-top 
overlooking the sea - the smallness of 
their lives set against the vast inchoate 
backdrop, their past hopes and present 
disillusion, the poet’s awareness of 
time's attrition of human values and 
happiness (paralleled by the sea's 
attrition of the land) all remind us of 


glimpsed forms. It is tempting to try to 
confine Swinburne’s influence to 


iad Brtir^ sts ’ me chanicaT lizards, 
Sl2? ctal grass (Catulle Mendfts 
,K*d some of the bizarre 
f eat ^ for him ): or Robert 

K^fotesquiou, w h 0S e odd 
j* nriity lives on transfigured in 
Qiarfiw n u dforgettable baron 'de 
'foclSJSJ* 8 ^“bites remains 
ca?e - Surrounding 
fOhnimw* 5 perverse mixture of 
and monastic furniture, he 


S,T°t obC j symphonies on his 
oaSnoin,, footasizes about 

r^nected the art nf rlfunatinn mh*n 


rs- an almost literal 
nr n 9.v$l's title T the 
of feeding himsilf ifectaJiy. . • 


some of Hardy’s best known pieces. 
Victorian readers of the two could have 
quickly pointed .to another similarity 
which must have made the example of 
Swinburne's verse congenial to Hardy: 
their indifference to - even contempt 
for - the respectable Christian pieties 
of their time; both saw themselves as 
the “pagan" inheritors of an older and 
more generous morality than that of 
the majority of their contemporaries. 
And they frequently share -an 
exhausted, broodingtone which makes 
their works’, technical Intricacy seem 
like the pacing out of an obsessive, 
iabyrlnthlrie despair/ . 

- If the value Swinburne had for 
Pound is more .. elusive, t it is 
nevertheless palpable. ; Pound s early 
verse is drenched with fey Swmburnian 
preciousness and both poets used their 
considerable reading to ; impart a. 
local colour to their tyork 


Pound's early work, but the love of 
glitter remained with Pound to the end, 
as did a very SwinbuAiiaa edcctlrism - 
it is dot difficult to Imagine "The 
Thracian ships and the foreign faces” 
as a line from The Cantos. 

L. M. Findlay’s selection from 
Swinburne’s voluminous work is an 
attempt to persuade us to reconsider a 
now largely ignored poet, one who has 
had a demonstrable, If indirect, 
influence on the course of modem 
poetry. The introduction is short and 
curiously defensive - Mr Findlay does 
not seem to expect to win many 
converts. To read through the book 
with Hardy or Pound in mind is to be 
constantly surprised by echoes, hints, 
turns of phrase that could belong to this 
poet or that. But, sadly, to read 
through with Swinburne in mind is to 
surrender to frequent fits of the giggles 
and finally to yawning anger. Findlay 
has been generous in h& choice of 
poems from Songs Before Sunrise, 
possibly Swinburne’s silliest volume: 

I set the trumpet to my llpl and Mow. 
The height of night Is ibakeu, the sktei 
break. 

The winds and stars and waters cone and 

go 

By fits of breath and light and soqnUhat 
As ont of sleep ... 

and so bn for many, many more 
stanzas. But if that seems a little short 
on meaning, it Is positively dense with 
significance compared to a poem such 
as “The Palace of Pan' 1 , whfch endst . 

The sbtrit tnade one with the spirit whose 
■ ■ . . breath 

Makes noon in the woodland sublime 
Abides ss entranced In a presence. that . 

•slth . 

Things loftier that) life and s$rener than 
death, 

. Triumphal)! end silent u time. ■ ' ' < 

What cduld that possibly mean? The 
substitullob of assonance and intensity 
. of rhythm for plain information is the 
uncjoingQf Swinburne's verse - the end 
of Shelley's Prometheus Unbound - 
exactly catches the tone, “Pinnacled - 
dim in the Intense Inane”. 'The . 
headlong sequences of nouns, verbs 
and adjectives tell us only about their 


enough to delight the later Victorians;, 
as Hardy shows us. If ope of his 
favourite subjects (the sea) presented 
itself as .an image af imprecision and 
dissolution, and the other (“The 
tongitbless vigil and alKthe pain”) was 
something he waS forced to wrap up in 
hints and myths, Il ls small wonder that 
his poetry is short on specific meaning 
bf that he tries to m4ke up for this lack 
by vatic gestures and ■ tumbling 
anapaests. His technique used to be. 
greatly praised, .built is after all riot so. 
difficult lo fit- words to a metre if it 


massive use of morphine during the 
war of 1870 and the availability of 
opium in the wake of France’s 
conquest of Indochina. As for 
psychiatric interest in “secondary 
states”, it unquestionably stimulated 
an already widespread taste for oneiric 
texts. 

Pierrot’s book, comparative in 
spirit, based on very solid 
documentation , provides a survey and 
classifications in the best French 
academic tradition. The author seems 
to have read every text, catalogued 
every title. If nothing else, 77ie 
Decadent Imagination is a most useful 
reference work . But this vast parade of 
talents and near talents (the decadent 
movement produced tew master- 
pieces) remains largely descriptive. An 
exhaustive inventory such as this leaves 
little opportunity for forceful analyses 
and conceptual developments. Pierrot 
was dearly aware of this, and tried lo 
compensate in Part Two. which Is 
largely centred on forms of the 
decadent imagination - in particular in 
a chapter entitled “Elemental 
Reverie*, where' thematic and 
metaphoric features (water, precious 
stones, minerals and metals, 
vegetation and metamorphosis) ore 
examined in a Badiclardian per- 
spective. 

Derek (Tollman's work as translator 
deserves to be commended. His text is 
crisp, and he skilfully avoids gallicisms. 
He not only knows now not to fall into 
the traps of French rhetoric; he 
succeeds in writing a prose which is 
often more lively and less academic 
than the original. 


vehicle for Swinburne’s sense of our 
existence as a burning, violent dash for 
oblivion . The flickering keenness of his 
nervous responses and his typically 
predpitous flights Into vacancy find 
here their most compelling expression, 
and, (hough Findlay’s selection 
contains three choruses and one speech 
from the play. m6re of it should have 
been included at the expense of (he 
ridiculously jejune “revolutionary’’ 
.poems, 

Swinburne would seem to have 
Inherited his two great loves'- the sea 
and flogging - from his father who was 
an admiral. The sea in his poems Is a 
dissolving chaos, a desolation that will 
disperse the galvanic twltchinas of 
InmvJdual existence. It is natural that 
his writing on the sea should attempt; 
by its dissolving of denotative 
meaning, to catch something of that 
desired dlffuseness. It is a moot point 
whether his much discussed obsession 
with rpds pnd pain (with “sin” these 
two are among his most frequent 
rhyme words) was the source' of his 
hysterical manner or a manifestation of 
it. Either way It was a subject about 
which he was forced to be slightly 


doesn't matter much what they mean- 
as Swinburne himself said, “The hands 
are mighty, were the head not blind". 

Even . allowing - for both apposite 
vagueness (in his poems about the sea 
ana death) and strategic vagueness 
(about sex) his work now reads - with 


"The Garden of Proserpine' and "Th? 
Sundew”) - as very empty stuff. His 
sense of the ridiculous seems to have 
been the most attractive thing about 

Queen Victoria §erer£ine *her fafl 
from marital fidelity, "Ce n'etalt pas un 
prince; ce n'dtalt pas un milord, til 
m6me Sir R. Peel. C'dtait un miserable 
du peiip.le, en nomitte Wordsworth, 
qui m'a recitd des vers de son 
Excursion d’urie sensualitd si 
chalereuse qu'ils m’ont fibranld - et je 
suis tombde' 1 and it is a pity thBt this 
sense did not kill off some of his 
‘‘serious” poems at birth. With the best 
will in the world, and even. with the 
examples of Hardy and Pound, to 
admonish us, I think few readers wiU 


get through Swinburne’s Selected 
Poems without .either yawning,. . 
Laughing or cursing. 

Volume 21, Number i, ol Studies, Hi - 
Romanticism contains essays by. Eric 
Gahs (“The Victim as Subject:' The 
Esthetfa>EtHical System of Rous- 
seau's RSvtrles"), Fred V. Randet 
(“Coleridge and the Contentiousness 
of Romantic Nightingales”) and David 
S. Miall (“The Meaning of Dreams: 
Coleridges Ambivalence 4 ’}. Studies in 
Romanticism is available from Boston 
University Scholarly Publications, 985 
Commonwealth Avenue, Boston, MA 
02215. . 
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The pattern history weaves 


Edna Longley 

John Montague 
S elected Poems 

189pp. Oxford University Press . £5.95 . 

0 1 9211950 8 

P. J. Kavanagh 
S elected Poems 

87pp- Chatto and Windus. £4.95. 

0 701 1 2618 3 

John Montague's imaginative persona 
combines the love poet, the evokcr of 
"memoried life”, and the cultural 
anatomist. This last role, culminating 
In the grand if imperfect design of rite 
Rough Field (1972), lias received most 
attention. Yet the force of that 
sequence as an exploration ot 
Northern Irish "tribal pain", of “the 
pattern history weuves l From one 
small backward place”, turked in the 


Seamus Heaney are anticipated in 
poems such as “The Trout" ("To this 
tfay I can t Taste his terror on my 
hands”) and “The Water Camer”: 

One stood until the buckei brimmed 
In toiling the musty smell of unpicked 
berncs. 

That heavy greenness fostered by water. 


Stylization advances in A Chose/i 
Light, wlie re “A Bright Day 

celebrates "a slow exactness j which 
recreates experience / By ritualizing its 
details”. Always a poet of statement as 
well as imitation - the root of ms 
dilemma - Montague stylizes and 
ritualizes more effectively through 
rhetoric than through imagery, in 
recent collections his verse often 
renounces momentum in favour ot 
stilted, statically posed images: 
“Beneath, white l rush of current, / 
stone chattering / between high 
banks.” Although some of these 
images arc beautiful - cattle lashing 
the ropes I of their tails / across the 
centuries” - this seems a wilful 
attenuation, reflecting the French and 
American influences (and influences 
from the visual arts) which succeeded 
Montague's initial Audenesque 
exuberance. The short line, trial 

E otential enemy of the dynamic, denies 
is later love poetry the rhythmic and 
verbal dash of the celebrated All 
Legendary Obstacles”: 

All legendary obstacles lay hetween 
Us. [he long imaginary plain, 

The monstrous nick of mountains 
And. swinging n cross the night. 

Flooding me Sacramento, San Joaquin. 
The hissing drift of winter rain. 

'Hie retrospects on divorce and 
remarriage m The Greet Cloak (1978) 
Lack this tension and intensity; just as 


Montague’s “Irish” poems after The 

Rough Field tend to collapse into a 

kina of Celtic chic - especially 

“O’Riada’s Farewell : 

clatter of harpsichord 

the music leaping 

like a long candfe flame 

lo light ancestral faces 

pride of music 
pride or race 

But if the poet, or his intention, 
sometimes overlies individual poems, 
John Montague’s Selected 
none the less indispensable. He began 
to write in the early 1950s when not 


greater task of swimming / Against a 
slackening tide”. More than any poet 
of his generation he opened up 
channels between the Irish and English 
literary traditions, between regional 
and cosmopolitan allegiances, between 
Ulster and Irish perspectives. The fact 
that tides have turned, bringing in an 
unexpected shoal of younger Northern 
poets, must not obscure his 

achievement. 

Although Montague ends Vie 
Rough Field: “all my circling a failure 
to return”, he at least began as partly a 
country poet, an insider, P. J. 
Kavanagh, so different from his Irish 
namesake, is the outsider Nature-poet 
following in the solitary and very 


English footsteps of Wordsworth and 
Edward Thomas. An address to his 
dead father shows him all too well 
aware of likely cliche : 

What would you make of me now, mulling a 
personal past 

In public, and in this quiei^corner at 

A. .poiogi., r«i*r, jyjwy- ■ 

A hayfooi, atrawfoot, dayfoot attempt to 

grow 

Feathers and leaves, a wig of winds .... 

An "Eclogue”, which like MacNeice’s 
“Eclogue Tor Christmas” opposes rural 
and urban perceptions, waxes even 
more ironical at the expense of 
"privileged pastoral”. However, the 
spirit if not always the flesh of 
Kavanagh’s Selected Poems justifies 
the humble contention of ms rural 
spokesman: "Perhaps there should be 
one man in a field / Standing absurd in a 
duffel coat watching a tree .... 

Better at “mulling” than at 
“watching", unable to integrate the 
two processes in any consistent 
manner, Kavanagh uses too many 
, adjectival, visual, colourful words: 

Sky mother-of-pearl. Oyster-colour sun, 
A furry lemon. 
Silent, full of silences. 

’ Birdless windless trees hold breath .... 
t In contrast, Thomas’s “rain, / Windless 
f and light” and Larkin’s “huge and 


birdless silence” do not clutter by their 
telling adjectives. And, unlfo 
Thomas, Kavanagh hovers indecisively 
between characterizing a whole 
environment of weather and season, 
and illuminating a single detail. The 
verbosity of About Time (1970) fines 
down to the greater economy of Life 
Before Death (1979); but the best thing 
in the first poem in that book is an 
emotion that emerges after some 
routine itemizing of "thin grass on 
hills” and “Dark leaves on sycamores’; 

My dreamed adventures narrow down to 

hen; 

A lonely house with three souls in it that I 

care 

So much for now I wonder how I can 
Ever to God or to anyone explain 
I feel myself a lost and selfish man 
Who am more fortunate than anyone. 

With little new to say about trees, rain, 
lichen, “soggy wood”, "dripping 
eaves" ana “soaking hedges , 
Kavanagh develops a distinctive vein 
of domestic and paternal feeling: “A 
pale face, a hand relinquished at the 
schoolroom door". His true empathy 
operates with people, not nature, For 
example, happier and more romantic 
than Edward Thomas, he yet 
splendidly understands: 

It would be mere los 

to be welcomed in by an assured Edward 
Thomas. 

There must be doubt In heaven, la 
accommodate him. 


That heavy greenness rostered ay waier. __ 1 1 “ 

Crepuscular and plain 

violence and mystery more directly IT J- 


TtUlVIivw ****** VV"/ " . 

express “Andent Ireland : The nine 
and the chant, evil eye and averted 
head, f Formorian fierceness of Family 
and local feud”. “The Old People 
standing “Like Dolmens round My 
Childhood”, together with other 


John Mole 

Elizabeth Jennings 
C elebrations and Elegies 


the consolation (though never, for such 


figures from A Chosen Light (1967). Celebrations and Elegies 
were later to give The Rough Field its Cnrcanet New Press. £3.25. 

communal backbone; while the darker ^ 4 

side of Montague’s early imagery - U 85030 -’W * 

petrification, putrefaction, super- Sutton . 

Stltton - perhaps unconsciously tapped i ^ v 

the Ulster unconscious. Absences and Celebrations 

Mora conscious and programmatic, 48pp. <3™uo “nd Windus. £3.95. 

Tfte Rough Field sometimes trades 0 /un a 

immediacy for formulaic leitmotifs: „ P ,u a 

"Shards of a lost [Gaelic] tradition”; A phrase from Heyday . one of the 
"Again that note l"; "Lines of history f intimate, eledac celebraUons to be 
lines of power”. Nevertheless found in the first section of Elizabeth 
Montague on the whole discovers in his Jennings’s new book, the 


cnaracierisuc imciuiiy huhhu>w«> jitutuMumj *-■- : . .. 

success. At times the distinction if, in the writing of them, Elizabeth 
between emotion and banality has Jennings's direct observation has 
been very narrow indeed, and she has kindled her sense of rhythm. She « 
often embarrassed her admirers with surprised, snatched out of heisen into 
poems of pious sentimentality and the sphere ofreal imagination. She can 
mere voluble assertion. The content of still write a flue poem when she stops 
these poems has demanded respect and thinking aloud and commenting on 
no small degree of assdnt, but- the those thoughts as she goes along, 
language has become perilously flat, inevitably the name of Robert 

.1 r\r at hpet rnntnvpn « _ ]_ 


no small degree of assdnt, but the those thoughts as she goes along, 
language has become perilously flat. Inevitably the name of Robert 
the rhythms inert or at best contrived, Graves crops up again in connection 
and the rhymes forced, when the ^ £> av ld Sutton. In 1969, when 
poems are fluent, they are little more s utton * B fi re t book appeared, Graves 

f, i .. uit»n thou on> .. . . ■ ..... i : . _ — » u 


Jennings’s new book, recalls the 
strength of her best work: what 

careful grace /And disguised 
awkwardness there were . She has 
been an admirer of Robert Graves, and 


home “ground (•‘GaTvaghey" means strength of he 
“the rough field”) a plausible careful grai 
microcosm for Ulster’s complications awkwardness t 
of race, place and language. On the beenanadmirei 
one hand, “the severed head now her own early 
chokes / to speak another tongue" ; on virtues of a j 
the other: “Names twining braid Scots precision, and 
and Irish, 7 like Fall Brae, springing tensions . oE tl 
native / As, a whitethorn bush", control is.adr 
Douglas Dunn has criticized his from. too mucfi 
historical determinism, the acceptahee but never to a 
that “Once, again, it. happens". But, provisions 

%. Lt j .1 ' 1-lT.lU.LU rri/uf fitnnannaKlri ■>! 


one oi me than pleasingly so, and when they are mm --we dosi yuuug jjwv »■ nri ,u| nn ~ 

ions to be awkward (nndisguisedly) they seem England". What he probably admired ‘ noimn 8‘ , _ with the 

jf Elizabeth surprisingly amateurish. was the quiet, unadorned, plain- An anecdotal elegy enos wi 

ws atersis ^.nT'w his **■■* 


Some of the more successful poems .Sutton is modest, tentative andralber 
n Celebrations and Elegies, notably too contentto a P^® r n ^_ n < ^ n b ^ 
he delightful “Sparrow", are The words strangeness ana 
significantly the most observant. It is as “strange keep recurring ~ JJ? «£ 
ffin the writing of them, Elizabeth our world, 

lenninas’s direct observation has were aware of strangeness , a » 
dSdlef her sense of rhythm. She is strange to Jtok that. “gjjj 
surprised, snatched out of herself into sense of mystery, but ^ 
thesphere of real imagination. She can 

still £rite a fine poem when she stops very waff crafted wise. Too i fflinj 
thinkinR aloud and commenting on poems stop quizzlcaiiy sn 
SSlou^a. .l.e goes along* 

Inevilably ,h= n.a.e of Robert 

Groves craps up again bi connection ,^8 ^ some moment i ar boo 

with David Sutton. In 1969, when * around”. Too much of 
Sutton's first book appeared, Graves “J^Jhing gJSs veiy dose to bring 
called him “the best young poet in como! ’ 3 


awkwardness there were”. She has sirafek and which is matched by 

been an admirer of Robert Graves, and QW t j, e experiences of love, Sutton s more recent work. It Is well 

her own early poems exemplify the faith md doubt which they celebrate, known that when Graves and Laura 


lines: 

And I’m afraid It’s not much 
Of on elegy for his broken Nffiijj 0 ' 

What (here is, is tree. 


pVllllVI — - . * , - 

from .too much joy or too much fear , 

. besides the inevitable fatalism in most manageable ^ §S I’m an expert on night. 

TherearereYwlsiKSiclaiins t liuti 


fail to recreate them. They lack 
linguistic vigour and one is left half- 
beueving where they do not prove: 


' SSS!3!!&^ - STaSS'-toTfiSi. . 

dlanlfled eleav rather than political most poignant lyrics to have come out are external lo the Me^, which 
'armlirieiit 6? the “postliw art" ! oE the late 1950s and early 60s. Lucid, remnlte crepuscular. It is full of 
JSmenied by Louis MacNeice In , paradoxical, their surface elegance is beauttful P'fS*. 1 " JSAJSiSi 

• the fnce of fragmentation. The Rough the bonus of : achievement , an earned hear the ghosts of the great devotional 
Ffefd mourns not only “A Ne* Siege” ■ poise, and liever-desplte the effortless poets— the going sun was a blaze of 
In Derry, but also the way lr\ which '?he rhymes and exact rhythms - bland or gold I And the blue hung behind it and 

• Sew Omagh Road", on top Of.Jhe cosmetic. Their emphasis $n suffering we were die whole of awe -but, sadly, 
Cation, lins bulldozed the pBst. Tbc ■ is wl^ self-indulgencc and their this particular marvel is introduced by 
deportment of (lie fiddler in ^Lament gentleness seldom approaches the the (wily sententious Most .of ta 

'for the O’Neills" corresponds to gCnteel. Indeed, her assessment of foiget/Tne times when Or 

Montague's own: . . Graves’s lyttedfe ag 8 ®* ‘ . 


Verse they received the reply that 
Reeves was “too reasonable, too 
truthful". Graves dismissed this as a 
“really devilish comment", boycotted 
Yeats's anthology, and continued to 
suDDort a sued succession of 


this period: 


for the O Neills" corresponds to geniem. macey, uci bmcssiheui ui ..... - 

Montague's own: . Graves’s Lyric gift could be applied lo again, Ofcc 

ui-il .. ■ ; her oWn work of this period: Mr .Death, where love’s bean Strong,, That 

w b ”. r ^ PMm ' SSSiglt^ Zv 

superbly I supported ‘bjsj’bardlc PgllJ gHgg' 1 ; .andthamorplinp6rtaht.thelrconceriS, 
ffflmallty.' unfortiujrtely, mwy StK' the more ^Weaknesses bbtrijie!- Pftl 

'.Whore one miahtihoDe for tension 


attention. 

. The. keynote of Sutton's poetry is 
sounded in the opening poem: 

Here then 
A minor celebration 
Made in time’s despite, 

Of lost things, and the daylight 

Of common afternoons .... 

That . "Here then” is something 


on apologetic defensiveness an 
raising doubts as to whether 
might not have been attempted/ 

As in Elizabeth Jennings'sbookJW 

best poems are the most ^ 
observant. The longest p 16 ^' ^ 
Bonfire”, is excellent, wf . 
delightful “Taxonomica! Note rm 
does celebrate the vivid vocabulary 
marbles: ^ 

I tell you, there's a 

He la probably eight years old. 

Of coloured glass and 

Unread, untutored, immemorial. - 

When Sutton is not drawing 
to what he can’t quite 

mini) nf»rfflr.tlv-ohrased glirnp* 0 ® 


^ : -i. , ■ ■ do ^’5Kag^,ggi. ^ 

by° I tpoC^lmen Friss, once : vlrfues clearly dnged frojn.hw, ojjn . * Philip Larkin’s sixtieth birthday year is Anthony Thwaite 

supported this ."iwrijc - ^1?^ : ..ahdtheMoreimbbrtant.ib^ . “ appro^toie to 1^ reader. jPhi»pLarJrin W 5 


a the more such, weaknesses obtrude; 


an appropriate time to remind readers Philip Larkin 
of the special “Philip Larkin Issue” of [up to 1073] 
phoenix, edited by Harry Chambers Harry Chambi 


strange blanks due; tojwwMtw space whidi betw^twsti^staaa forms and the AN™ AutumnWiriter 1973/4), of a Serious 1 roem . m 

leftatthe bottom of tMr.flrst Pages.. . fgJM 19 .jjjjj.. ft fan . a if?- £cOmin c conversational valie, there is only a whlch includes a long essay by Edna "Naturally the P° u 5 r d j*SSck Gru»J 
Ahd .. the Rough.. M,: notoSy ^bbaWreVertfe^ way to prose longley on“Larkin,Ward Thomas . Your. Ex^ensc^ 

weakenefi |he^toratiQnOfcertmn ^ . of t S Jn?horf ltfe oflnffily. anc| r«overs.again, as at the clMe of and i the TMhfkmV outlining the “Dragon? , 

pOdrtiBto.their forfflOTcOntexH, loni:, P “ y . "Landscapes and Figures” where the aftnilantles between several tnemes themes: AlunR.Jpneso ^ .00 

ifsie^tlotiB Ind ita aepafateidentity in .lyri^ttlentt.-. and aspects of tW poets’ wb^, their of Philip . 

■ *» V s * lifttfrihp/i- •••••.■ • olace in and "central 


.ilka «•. in 


development of the [English; 
mousl tradition". The . issue 
ip £6.) is available frond Treovis 


ernes uwauwioi— * Note v " 

their of PhiUp , Lf^^-. navidT^ 

an to Transatlantic Culture , PJJJj pg. 

glish, on Larkin’s : 

issue Scupham’s Cauc _Hr wen d& 

eovis Larkin’s Oxford 

card. Century English Verse. S- 

■e by . .poemB by whn M< °J y n » g 0 JJ, 

litsun Graham; RWMp L ._2Lt ab^! 


i-orawaii; the other essays are by poems oy joou ", flr v!n’8 
Qjmtbpber Rieka, off “The Whitsun Graham; PhiMp t a t*ortj 

Weddinasl; David ... Tiraros, - on . “Money”; and, 
l Church Going’ Revisited: The tog of all, the poet swot. vad*** < 
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“ 1945 ” 


A string of the scarlet rubies of Ceylon 
Cheated the Customs in a re-soaled tin 

Of boiled coagulate swe6 u . . . eo whldl , 

My officer's blind eye. The carillon 

Was all “St Budeaux” as I brought them in 

By rail, the ship-boys, Devonport’s draft returned! 

Though not in fact: the halt at Keyham slept 
In mild mid-morning and its signal-box 
Absently clapped down its signal as 
we, crawling from Southampton, smoothly crept 

Kowluuf. from Trlnco, from th. ,hock. 
And blithely endured alarms of the Moluccas. 

My scapegrace sea-pups, what are the memories stir 
In us, grown fat? A too white monument 
Tall on the Hoe, ships* plaques, a name like “Howe”, 
The shot-torn ensign of the “Exeter" — 

These are not what we want, nor what was meant; 
Instead, the bells — in whose ears, then and now? 

No one had said whom I reported to; 

I skipped the train before the Dockyard, tore 
In a lucky taxi up the marbie-streeted 
And marble-hearted town that Hardy knew, 

In a bawdry of bells, the mess-deck’s innocent roar 
“Get up them stairs!” pealing for her I greeted. 

Where's that West Country where each belfry peals. 
Where no one’s given cottonwool for bread, 

Flowing with scriptural honey, milk, and wine; 

Where the artificer guides the easy wheels 
And no cranked labour blacks the overhead? 

In women's arms, oh you who crossed the line! 

Sheer hulk, Toni Bowling, I observed you climb 
Staggeringly the Border Valley tamed 
Into industrial suburb. Novorossisk 
Road, a sardonic legacy of wartime 
Naively or duplicitously named. 

Sees your arms flail at fame, betrayal, risk. 

Somewhere a gross or ghostly woman plucks 
At washed-out cottons, pats her hair behind 
Absentmindedly, and measures on 
Her bony breast something a battered box 
Unopened in years has suddenly brought to mind: 

A string of the pale small rubles of Ceylon. 


At the Porta Humana 


We, the intelligent, 
who print ourselves with words, 
dream of a race as natural as snails 
who talk by walking on footpaths 
and whose clatter shines 
through clambering of customs. 

There, behind the words, 
those artful facades for which 
so many sacrifices are demanded, 
even to the agony that hardens, 
sits Stuffy, old signaller 
of sickness, always wanting things. 

To be loved, to be- lovable , 
and to print ‘not negotiable * 
on inoMienfs of high illumination - 
that’s his uncreating touch, 
turning perfection back 
into personal dots and quavers. 

Naturally, real truth 
In its comely self-protection 
shuns this guardian of drabs: 
it takes holidays 
among tragic brochures, 
oven to the pliant madhouse. 

The galleries, the gardens 

All with its humanist harvest, 

its Belvederes are impaled on beauty. 

Stuffy sits sharpening pencils, 

writing explanatory letters 

about lovo to the psychiatrists. 

And the great gong sounds, 
ordering. Forget your fedr of faces , 
of the inexplicable, men in the iifl 
with too much loathing - 
populate the prose- world, 
inseminate the venlcles. 

But can there be a time 
for plainness in this jazzle? 

Can the plates and arms of fear and love 
keep a species talking? Which words 
will, come through air unbent, 
saying, so to say, only what they mean? 


Donald Davie 


Peter Porter 


Jacob 


The Wanderer 


Fumes mist of gun-metal, bits pricking 
into a sunk light - 1 need 
one to speak with in this murk, 
my fiftieth year its archway, with fog 

off the pole's lumbar region. 

You fly folk, 

I fasten on you a spidery form 
quick as bindweed. And I can't 

help It. A month back 
the redenrrant's orb hung 
two seeds, like a kid 

supported in its womb. Rain 

spots our linked hands — a sharp-witted 

heraldry of love. Old stems 

bear the red currant, new ones the black, 

end memory Is both. Half my life 

I starved the womb, now I want 
whet she doesn't ~ gives swaddling clothes 
with a folded pram to the neighbour 
swollen with redcuttaut. 1 

I've spent my memory* I'd rather . 
tbe^ storing wide-eyed world as bride. _ 

The Thai fiinetftry ihip, rouged glass 
on huge watery wheels, scores the street, 

and smouldering flesh - th* emperor's - W» coat 
is a black fuzz: the flies, 
they are tickled id death. 

I will admit, 1 ! prefer love. 


*: •.»* 1 


Jon Silkin 


This mother's darling, picksome in his pride. 

Who lives by smiles, deceit, dumb-lnsolence. 

Is sent out to secure a fitting bride 

And takes the road in high self-confldonce. 

By noon there is no road - no shadows move 
But his; the desert light glares hard and dear, 

A ludd proof that he Is owed no love, - 
That what pervades his solitude js fear. 

The young man sleeps, his head propped on a stone. 
Exposed to starlight and the Vacant skies: 

The angels climb, descend, and he is showd 
Their ladder's length drawn. tip from where he l)et. - 

First light, and cold ^ chilli the dreamer’s face 
-Waking to silence. It), an empty place'. 


By iuitiet they had reached a shallow stream: 

The women crossed and he Was left alone 
Unable to advance. As in a dreani 
A man with features known but scarcely known 

Stood in his pads and in the dusk they closed, . 
Strained sinew against sinew silently: 

Who was the stranger whom his strength opposed,' 
The dark shape jealous of his liberty? 

Dawn came, and locked within their stubborn fight 
The traveller knew whose arms withheld him there; 
’Bless me* he cried ‘Bless me before the light, 
Dissolves your substance to resistless 'air' 

■ ,<•' , . V, - r 

And one Whom strength and sfrill could not confound 
. Was forced by oetkedictloh to the ground; -'^ r \ 


l- 3 


Dick Davis 
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SOCIAL HISTORY 


The hunting of free wild creatures 


Eric Hobsbawm 

P. D, Munsciie 

Gentlemen and Poachers 

The English Game Laws 1671-1831 

255pp. Cambridge University Press. 
£1.8.50. 

0 521 23284 8 

P. B. Munsche’s excellent book is more 
interesting than the run-of-the-mill 
piece of historical revisionism it claims 
lo be. He is perfectly right in drawing 
attention to the ignorance of most of 
those who have incidentally written 
about the Game Laws, that is to say 
most social historians of the eighteenth 
and nineteenth centuries. Not the least 
of the merits of his study is that it 
provides an informed and lucid guide 
through the jungle of the laws re rating 
to the hunting and killing of wild 
animals and birds from the seventeenth 
century to the Game Reform Act of 
1831. Henceforth ignorance is no lon- 
ger excusable. 

On the other hand Dr Munsche's 
“historical revision" does not amount 
to much, and will surprise only those 
who believe that all poachers were sent 
to Tasmania by Ine fiat of stony- 
hearted squires. Is the view that the 
Game Laws were a means of class 
oppression in the hands of the gentry a 
biased one? The author cannot but 
agree that these laws, based on the 
Game Act of 1671 which gave only the 


but as the stealing of private property 
(eg, of deer and rabbits) risked seven 
years’ transportation. As he points out, 
in the eighteenth century an offence 
against property “was a very serious 
mailer”. But then, as historians have 
known since HaWvy pointed it out in 
1913. in the eighteenth and early 
nineteenth centuries “all the penalties 
prescribed by (the law) were era u ally 
extravagant and . . . equally ill-ap- 
plied." 

We may conclude that Munsche's 
efforts will not win any retrospective 
friends for the eighteenth-century law, 
for the gentry's monopoly of killing the 
creatures technically defined as 


bourgeois Britain the gentry 
increasingly isolated itself from tne rest 
of the propertied classes by claiming an 
exclusive privilege of rank, but also 
because hostility to the Game Laws 
united “the great body of the lower 
classes against (he higher classes”, and 
thus (as was observed in 1819) “the 
morals of the country were 
deteriorated to an alarming degree” in 
the post-Napoleonic era. As the author 
sees, “it was the present threat of social 
disorder . . . which alarmed the 
reformers and inspired their tireless 
agitation for a change in the game 
laws." History records impassively that 
it was gentry, farmers and middle 


therefore an infraction of natural law, 
and in itself unjust; a view shared by 
Blackstone. Both the establishment of 
a monopoly of killing game and its 
breach (poaching) could not but be 
political acts, whatever their other 
functions. 

For the excluded . middle class, 
consuming or giving away game, 
symbolized at least an equal claim to 
privileged status. If game was “an 
essential ingredient in every 
entertainment that has the slightest 
pretensions to elegance", it was not on 


HUO a year, permanent tenancies 
worth at least £150 a year, or who were 
sons and heirs-apparent of esquires or 
other persons or ^higher degree". 

Yet this is a minor issue. The value of 
Munsche's book, and the reason why it 
can be strongly recommended, lies in 
the fact that he sees it essentially as “a 
study of the values of the landed gentry 
and the manner in which they tried to 
impose these on the eighteenth 
century". They failed, - as he shows 
admirably - not only because in a 


classes which primarily benefited from 
the reforms of the 18 j0s. 

If one were to criticize this book, it 
would therefore be for not paying as 
much attention to the values of those 
who did not belong to the gentry as to 
its own. For the hunting of free wild 
creatures was a profoundly ideological 
matter, since it was (and often still Is) 
the fundamental conviction of 
common men that they have been 
"ordained from the beginning free for 
any one who could overtake them", to 
quote a Bedfordshire farmer dted by 
Munsche. To establish exclusive class 
rights over what belonged to God was 


large body of full-time professional 
poachers - there were said to be 500 in 
Norfolk alone iu 1787 - and a gigantic 


black or rather grey market. This in 
turn drove the gentry into an 
increasingly strident and ruthless 
defence of the privilege which 
symbolized both the superiority of the 
rural gentleman's way of life to the 
cash-grubbing urban and mercantile 
society, and the superiority of the 
gentry as a class to its rivals. 

For the labouring poor, poaching 
was one of the Rights of Man, and for 
these with political consciousness, a 
form of class struggle. (“I have 


poached with more Bitterness against 
the Class" , James Hawker recalls in his 
journal .as A Victorian Poacher. u Lfi 
am able, I Will Poach Till I Die.") To 
what extent the “massive increase in 
poaching activity" in the early 
nineteenth century was due to 
commercial demand, to the hunger of 
unemployed labourers or to the 
assertion of the rights of freeborn men 
may be impossible to establish. But 
that increase is not to be doubted. 
And, as the author suggests, it was not 
an accident that the Game Laws were 
finally reformed within a few months of 
the 1830 labourers’ revolt, which was 
much in the minds of English 
gentlemen. 

The reform hardly diminished 
poaching. The equal right of the citizen 
to kill wild creatures was ‘ not 
established, perhaps luckily for the 
survival of some of them, Tne history 
of Victorian poaching remains to be 
written. (It would have to include Bueh 
episodes as the long-lasting "Second 
Rebecca Riots" of wish fish 
poachers.) This is not Dr Munsche's 
subject. His contribution to the history 
of British society is neverthless large 
and invaluable. He has written a 
monograph which nobody interested in 
English history can afford to neglect. 


Poultry thoughts, fowl papers 


example of blatant class legislation. 
Was their administration, as the 
Webbs argued, "grossly partial, 
selfishly biased and swayed by 
considerations of their own class 
interest, even to the verge of 
conuption ,, ?The charge Is not entirely 
dismissed. Perhaps not surprisingly, 
Munsche : finds tne-fcvldertce "at best; > 
ambiguous". Some magistrates were 
judges in their own cases, but more, 
wliile identifying with their 
neighbours, were not. Morever, there 
were limits to bending the taw and local 
opinion increasingly imposed some 
control on the abuse of the JPs’ 
summary power. 

Were the laws savage or unduly 
harsh? He contends that they were not, 
since, the bulk of offenders were 
summarily sentenced under statutes 
. which limited the penalty tp a fine of £5 
or three months hi jail, aqd shows that 
most of the - presumably professional 


D. J. Enright 

Page Smith and Charles Daniel 
The Chicken Book 


changed by a reading of this 
compendium of facts ana fancies, a 
project hatched by a historian and a 
Biologist with the help of a flock of 
students. Like the curate's egg - to get 
the obvious joke over- it is varied In its 
parts, at times solidly informative, at 


0 86547 067 7 

Their obvious arid indeed ubiquitous - 
usefulness aside, poultry had always 
struck me as a boring and even 
unpleasing breed of creature. In a lazy 
way 1 put this down to their marked 
resemblance to human beings )n the 
latter's less pleasing aspects. Chicks of 
course are lovable little mites, but they 
grow up. Hens busybody around, 
pecking at other hens with their sharp . 
tongues and doing nothing much with, 
an air of desperate diligence - except, 
admittedly, laying eggs with every sign 
of complacency. As for cocks, we know 
about them. They Inflict their brief 
attentions on reluctant hens who 
thereafter return to their non-business 


poUS) ai L 1 U 1 DC auuuijr luiuuuauTw, ns 

times undeniably entertaining, while 
here and there (and finally) leaving a 
bad taste in one’s mouth. Did you 


know- I’m not sure which category this 
comes into - that “the ova needed to 
produce many thousands of elephants 
would fit comfortably within the shell 
of even a small hen's egg”? Or, which 
may amount to much tne same thing, 
whereas on average a woman deposits 
0.019 per cent of fier body-weight Into 
her eggs dally, a hen deposits 1.8 per 
cent? Small wonder that the hen is 
described as the tragic heroine of this 
story, and also "the embodiment of the 
Protestant ethic 11 . 

Among other matters Messrs Smith 
arid Daniel discuss the origins 
(antediluvian) and history (the 
ancients are full of sound practical 


-Poaching . Acts.', atter ins, ; anp 
especially those after 1800, were n6t 
typical and most poachers were not 
tried under them, though he also points' 
but that any poaching which could be 
classified not under the Game Laws 

‘Funny,readable, sharp.-eyed, 
sympathetic’ • 
THEVMES 1 


dungheaps; they make a tearful racket 
(apparently in the belief that, If they 
didn't, the sun would forget to rise); 
and they don’t lay eggB. 

. Such paltry opinions are bound to be 


: ; : the new novel by -v 

-^Meredith Daneman 

; author of A CHANCE TO SIT DOWN 
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. ...a delight;.well worth waiting for, 1 
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advice on upkeep) of the chicken; its 
place in anthropology; the women of 
the Sema Naga tribe are forbidden to 
eat heps that lay In different places lest 
they grow promiscuous; the complex 
biological history of the egg, which Is a 
subject in . itself witn its own 
iconography and so forth; the hen in 
literature and folklore, where (as in the 
field of aphrodisiacs) views tend to 
cancel out: a whistling woman and a 
crowing hen are fit for neither God nor 
men, yet whistling girls. and hens that 
crow make mirth wherever they go; 
and the hen as a walking medicine- 
cabinet, affording a cure for practically 
every known ailment, including 
baldness and corns: a noblewoman 
who experienced difficulty in passing 
water was given the shell of a hatched 
egg, whereupon she passed twelve 
glasses foil of urine. . 

. Although ancient :(the oldest 
spectator sport?) . arid world-wide, 
cock-fightiqg may be thought to take 
up disproportionate space here - 
except By cock-fighters, but can they 
; wad? in addition toils surreptitious life, 


states, Including Oregon, Arizona, 
Arkansas and Florida,' and there are 
yarious. specialist magazines, : among 
,them one wiriningly called Grit and 
$teel\. An anthropologist tells us that 

- “the dean 


■■■ of BauSefc Wen 4ft: theft cooks is 
v unmistakable", meaning both of what 
lie -says,' V :;'. 

- Incidentally, the authors stray In 
implying that the fioptmon slang term 
for "penis" ! comes from the male 


obsolete or very rare, “cockpit”, 
defined as " pudendum muliebre u .) 
Returning to tne Balinese, we find no 
Indication that they (or cockers of any 
other kind) "sublimate” sex through 
cock-fighting, and this suggests that, 
despite the theory of “ritual release”, 
neither do they sublimate violence. 
Anecdotes recounted here of the 
owners of fighting-cocks subsequently 
tearing one another to pieces provide 
evidence sufficient to controvert that 
high-flown theory. 

The cock is rich in Iconography. To 
begin with, it has featured as a symbol 
of tne life force: “the extreme erectness 
of the cock, straining upward, has 
suggested to many besides the Greeks 
the erectness of a tumid penis”, and 
there is even some such representation 
in the Vatican, where naturally "the 
intention is not pornographic but 
religious”. None - or not much - the 
less, “the sexual aspect of the cock was 
ubiquitous”, as has been the case with 
many other animals in whom we like to 
see our own animal nature running 
riot. One man’s upper is another man's 
downer, and in tne cock’s aspect as 
aphrodisiac the usual contradictions 
coexist, so that the bird’s testicle is a 
powerful stimulant when bound with 
the sldn of a ram whereas, smeared 
with duck grease, it inhibits venery. 

The anthropologist quoted above 
remarks that the jokes and obscenities 
arising from the double entendre 
(which the US. term “rooster” was 


perhaps intended to dodge) are tired, 
strained and uninventive. Nevertheless 
he retails them, the present authors 
repeat them, and alas thepresent 
reviewer is quoting them. That life 
force, whether or not we have a fair 
share of It, is not easily ignored. To end 
with, and Amply to show there is no 
defence against a dirty mind, an 
inadvertent pun which no one else 
involved reems to have noticed: the 
• thirteenth-rerifory preacher Jacques 
de Vitry described Christ as a cock who 
stirs up the sleepers and "pricks and 
stimulates them with the spurs of His 
admonishments”. A charming miracle 
related here Concems St Germain of 
Auxette,- in the fifth century, who 

K d the night in the house of a 
ile man and was surprised to find 
that the cocks failed to crow at dawn. 

. The loss of their tongues: he. was 
informed, was the price paid for the 
privilege of having a bishop: as guest. 
Thereupon he. blessed some wheat, 
mid Msbon as:the cocks had eaten it 
■ they’ ’fijegan to weary the . ears of the 
1 people with frequent crowing" - 


docile materfamilias) or another. The 
rot set in with the development of 
incubators - invented by the Egyptian 
and without which the pyramids would 
never have been build - and gigantic 
hatcheries, followed by automated 
techniques for breeding, fattening, 
killing, gutting and packaging birds for 
the table. The Japanese discovered the 
knack of sexing day-old chicks and in 
one hatchery in 1936 two million baby 
cockerels were drowned; another 
example of what the authors call 
"gallocide" was the destruction to 
1972, in southern California alone, d 
nine million hens to prevent the spread 
of Newcastle Disease. Poultry factories 
had arrived, in which the workers were 
“living machines” busily producing 
their own deaths - a far cry from the 
sixteenth-century Ulisse Afdrovandis 
vision of the chicken as virtually the 
cornerstone In a divinely appointed 
and ordered world. 

This section is so harrowing that the 
reader can hardly whip upmuoi 
appetite for the section which - 
separated only by some «F n . 
Instruction in raising one s own blrcs- 
follows: a selection of redpes, Stuneo 
Chicken Breasts, Poulet & J 

Stanley. . . Also a recipe for Crocod w 

Tears: “Unfortunately, just as it h 
necessary to break a perfect egg to 
make an imperfect omelette, it 
necessary to nil a chicken to props ■ 
for the table”, itself followedby - 

for the killing of chickens: JJJ : 

study refinements in such nwjJJ*': 
recommend hypnotizing a chlcltf 
before killing it, since a chicked 
easily hypnotized." Nodoubt woough 
to have been prepared for this, since . 
the introduction told us that ft® . 
grew out of an interdisdplhiarycc , • 
field in Cowell College, Urnve W 
. California, Santa Cruz, and gat U» 
conclusion of the class was celpu ra ^ 
with a chicken festival audfeast-^ > 
the same. We may find th ®S 0 r. - : 
sticking in our gullets. Even writ 
theses on Virginia Woolf don tUteW » 
eat their subject. '•«., ■ 

. Butforthespedalfadorofthe^ 

one could select practl^y an)- o»f , 
common animal - cow (milk “ . ^ ; 

. the present one. Most beasts «a , , 

probably the most useful 0 ^ ^ . 
creaturw and certainly the £} v 
dreadfully abused. We 


latterihayltself have deriVedfrbm tii* 
male -bhd (t|ie .connection- is 
Wtdn), in: which;, case - the 
comparison . ts ■ with, the - fowl’s 


*. \ According: to the account of Messrs KJvlhf least plead"* ° 


. According' to the account of Messrs 
! PTfrofessors Smith arid Dafriel, the 
. golden are for poultry was the late ' 
mpeteen A vrentury. the Victorians: 
'admir^in them theft own domestic 
Jife,^ reflected m One 1 : way:; (stern 


display the least pleasing^ 
human 'beings - there js no pg ^ ;ii 
of their sinking that low^ h^ ^ j 
bring out the wortt in bum an^^ ; 

; and suffer from it. If -Shat ^ 
b*.a Symbol, then ** know.™ 
must symbolize- , . : \ , ■„ : . 
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The deviancy of disease 


Colin Gordon 

Pbter Sedgwick 

Piycbo Politics 

292op. Pluto Press. £4.95. 

08ol04 352 9 

The blurb stHtes that Psycho Politics 
"offers a model for the understanding 
of mental illness which does not insist 
on the separation of mind and body.” 
This is inaccurate. What is in feet 
proposed in the book is a cloudy 
fihnomethodology of illness, which 
blurs the disparity between physical 
and mental medicine, thus outflanking 
ibose critics who have questioned 
psychiatry’s medical credentials, and 
justifying Peter Sedgwick's dictum that 
^entallllnessfr illness". “Outside the 
significances that we voluntarily attach 
lo certain conditions, there are no 
[Dresses or diseases in nature.” So all 
diseases, physical or mental, are social 
constructs: Illness is deviancy .... 
There is an extraordinary simplicity 
about these manoeuvrings: who would 
ever want to deny that psychiatry is a 
form of medicine, in Sedgwick’s sense 
of the term? 

Not much is said in Psycho Politics 
about specifically mental illness, over 
and above the propositions that it is 
illness and must not be divided off from 
non-mental illness. The author’s 
depreciation of what he calls the “pills- 
and-sympathy dualism” of orthodox 
psychiatry does not run to explicit 
disapproval of any particular thera- 


glft Sf 1 . expertise. His book 
S es the impression that psychiatry 
itself, caught between the forces of an 
rnept anti-psychiatric agitation and the 
inveterate malevolence of the 
Capitalist State, has had little influence 
over its own destiny. 

A singular feature of Sedgwick’s 
argument is the way in which this 
undertow of deference to corporate 
authority converges with his Leninist 
views on human rights. This side of 
Revolution, _ with its inconceivable 
mutations in our conceptions of 
freedom, Sedgwick urges the futility of 
seeking guarantees against oppression 
in the legal resources of bourgeois 
individualism. Civil libertarians 
concerned about possible abuses of 
medical power are sarcastically advised 
to turn their efforts to other, 
more constructive ends (Sedgwick 
particularly commends the activities of 
charitable and voluntary groups). 
More startlingly, Marx and Engels are 
quoted on the lost pre-capitalist 
benefits of serfdom, and a foretaste of 
psychiatry’s radiant future is presented 
in the Dutch village of Geel, a sort of 
community asylum, whose civil 
population participates with a will in 
the coercive duties of the collectivity. 

The greater part of Psycho Politics 
consists of iconoclastic treatments of 
four celebrated anti-psychiatric 
thinkers, incorporating some colourful 
passages of period reminiscence not 
unworthy of The Histoty Man. Two 
chapters devoted to R. D. Laing give 
us a useful and (on the whole) 
temperate history of that sage’s 
progress. Himself an early opponent of 


S* 11 ’ 1 ? j^Bnique that is currently progress. Himself an early opponent of 
practised by the profession. Sedgwick anti-psychiatric ideas, Sedgwick allows 
certainly wants psychiatric institutions himself a certain irony at the expense 


certainly wants psychiatric institutions 
to be changed. On the other hand, his 
informative survey of post-war 
psychiatry manifests an unremitting 
hostility to any critical or reformist 
positions that show disrespect for 


himself a certain irony at the expense 
of those New Left colleagues who saw 
Laing in the 1960s as “one of us". The 
chapters dealing with Erving Goffman 
ana Thomas Szasz cannot, on the other 
hand, be regarded as attempting any 


kind of coherent accuum of their work, 
and the core of both discussions 
amounts to liule better than an 
ideological mugging. Goffman's 
endeavour to interpret in (partially) 
functional terms the workings of the 
asylum as a “total institution” is 
damned by Sedgwick as entailing the 
immutability and inevitability or the 
asylum. (Other historians of the period 
have adjudged Goffman's work to 
nave influenced effectively the - 
doubtless limited and equivocal - 
“decarceration” of American mental 
patients during the 1960s and 1970s.) 
Sedgwick's even more acerbic chapter 
on Szasz strives to insinuate, by way of 
a laboured excursus on Herbert 
Spencer, that only the taboos of post- 
war life have prevented Szasz from 
advocating the biological elimination 
of the socially unfit. Sedgwick later 
declares this charge proven by his 
identification of the present rulers of 
Britain and America as both Social 
Darwinists and Szaszlans. 

The author's critique of Michel 
Foucault's Madness and Civilisation 
merits closer scrutiny, since it purports 
to demonstrate the meretricious 
character of Foucault’s historical 
scholarship. A bibliographical fact 
needs to be remarked on here. 
Sedgwick appears to have worked from 
what he calls the “shortened English 
translation” of Foucault's book, of 
which he states that*"the full text has 
many important passages but these are 
not crucial lo Foucault's argument”. 
Coming from a commentator avowedly 
preoccupied with scholarly exactitude, 
this is perhaps not an entirely candid 
way of conveying the fact that Madness 
and Civilisation omits more than half 
the main text of Hlstoire de la folle d 
t'Age Classlque, as well as Its 
bibliography and over 900 of its notes. 
One must indeed suppose that 
Sedgwick has not read the full text of 


Mass observation 


Martin Stanton 

Sebqe Moscovici 

des foules 
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jjfteenl years Serge Moscovici has 
considerable ground, from 
, to linguistics, 
“Woftgy, social anthropology and, 
JW' group psychology. Everywhere 
lj., ft 1 carefully guarded his - 
&° d = nce > making sure that his 
^ eud we clear, but 


hypnotism to include mass behaviour. 
Le Bon formalized these links in his 


friiiM kir*. sp ^^ roIe h* 5 brought 
necdl “liber that 
and complex terminology 

<? ope .eue, 


pa. ■ 

achieves a 
research diverse fines of 

h«ome an essential 
fSnJSu 8 f ,yono concwMd with 
either on the 
involved, say, 

or i^^^viour and response 
*P*iaHv^?* c i ”, *odal workers 

psychology? 

Sophies ®n .. intellectual 

a.., two semmai figures, 
on ami Gabriel Tarde, 

H nce they had on “their. 
U , Sigmund Freud, 
ifrates neatly how in the 
'Mon of mfcdical and' 
considerations hi 

Sgje* Mt Jwet *nd 
. followed Chttpol and 
theftsfodyof 


crowds experience a collective 
hypnosis, Induced by a leader, and that 
such experiences involved the 
suspension of critical consciousness 


*«IIW uiv ivivmw ui i/noiv IIMUIlWtOi 

Tarde, In contrast, concentrated more 
on the dynamics or leadership and took 
the relationship between hypnotist and 
hypnotized as a model to explain how 
the mechanics of suggestion qnd 
imitation could control public opinion. 
Freud’s contribution was simply to 
replace this hypnosis model by a 
psychoanalytic one. The mass-effect 
was then regarded not as a magical 
inducement, based on some form of 
animal magnetism, but rather as the 
product of the mechanics of repression 
created by the Oedlpai situation within 
the family. 

Moscovici is clearly worried by the 
implications of the Freudian approach. 

rtJ ,1 I J L. ___1 nJlk 


great precision the ways in which a «o- 
cafied “moral” appropqh to iqass 
psychology was abandoned -and 


outside, it generates its own conflicts 
and repression which must be solved 
ritually. The patriarchal order, or 
FOhrerprinzlp, demands submission 
and needs to suppress dlssldence If it Is 
to protect its own purely symbolic 
' association with power, or. "prestige” 
as Moscovici calls It. Teachers, tbr 
example, are not just impartial 
: ihnorents who make the odd mistake, 
but forgers of a consensus who accept 
their pupils’ views only so long as these 
agree with - their own. Politicians 


satisfaction how timer, mmsoimi, 
Lenin, Stalin and Trotsky applIed Le, 
Boa’s theories, as well as how church, 
school, law-courti and government all 
resort to (he. same techniques pf 

S ration involving the repetition of 
6s. On the other hand, he declares 
himself deeply worried about 
democracy and the way In which 
minorities are threatened by 
absorption into (he mass. He eVep 
concludes, surprisingly, that the power 
of leaders might be a .“painful 
necessity" to keep the .masses front 
exacting retributipn, and that attempts 
to subvert their authority amount jo 
little more than “clever words, add. 

conceptual 'hide,rahd-seek . .• t 

’I The questions Moscovici . raises 
cannot be ahsweredallthat ^fy. The 
threats Which he descri bej - . 

oeopfe, the production of, n\a*r : 
identities' by advertising 

Ute: subversion , of opeo debate by 
laj^j^T to Uip, potions - cannot- be. 


likewise look not to “reality" but to 
those forms of symbolic action which 
; attract the . greatest agreement or 
generate the most effective consensus- 
. Such examples of “coincidence” 
cannot be dismissed as the quirks of a 
democratic system, as Moscovid 
suggests, but rather represent a 
fundamental threat to democracy from 

n rflnrejsive natriarchal regime. 


Moscovid offers a violent scenario, 
'but refuses to enter it himself, 
Impressive sections, for< example on 
the way in which the female crowd (“/a 
foule") can be seduced, or sometimes' 
"raped", quite consdously, by the 
. male leader, are not followed by any 
analysis of why' the male role has to be 
assertive, and the fepiale submissive, 
or why the WbOle episode should be. 
considered as " erotic. Likewise. 
Moscovici lamints the spread of croWd . 
violence, be it in Iran or in Poland, but 
gives no analysis bf hoW. a failure to 
bortartninicafe- if - built into ‘ the 
.respective political systems of thdie" 
two epunfrira, No explanation is 
offered ' either for the selection of 
“legal” spaces end occasions for the 
display Of mass hysteria in spofts 
stadiums or rock coocerbr. Presumably 
everything :b in order . as far as 
Moscovici is redeemed provided the 
erotic '-release. 'Involved dora; pot 
question the symbolic role of (he father ■ 
- the referee m oiic case, the rock-tar- 


the book he is writing about, since the 
untranslated parts of the Hlstoire, 
whether or not “crucial to Foucault's 
argument”, are highly germane lo 
much of Sedgwick's. This is 
particularly the case where he taxes 
Madness and Civilisation with its 
neglect of such historical trends as the 
late-Mcdieval emergence of special 
institutions for the care and 
accommodation of the insane, and the 
eighteenth-century foundations of 
hospitals and madhouses which 
foreshadow the psychiatric asylum. 
Histoire de fafolie in fact contains quite 
detailed discussions " of all these 
matters, in passages not included in the 
English abridgment. Sedgwick 
compensates elsewhere for this 
substractive brand of interpretation by 
mounting . n spirited attack on 
Foucault s version of the nincteenth- 
ccntury evolution of the asylum. I can 
find nothing on (his topic in either 
edition of Foucault’s book. 

A slightly more tangible issue of 
contention is what Sedgwick sees ns the 
spurious particularity attributed by 
Foucault to mental medicine in (lie 
Age of Renson. Sedgwick cites what he 
calls Foucault's “critique of the 
psychiatric cure of classical rationalism 
as 'a series of partial destructions, in 
which psychological attack and 
physical intervention are juxtaposed, 
complement each other, but never 
interpenetrate”'. Fair enough, he 
retorts, but Foucault should have 
realized that things have always been 
like this. “From the ancients to the 
modems, the constancy and continuity 
of mechanistic medical practice is 
evident.” Unfortunately, however, the 
phrase quoted from Foucault does not 
refer to the Age of Reason at all, but to 
a quite different and opposite medical 
regime which (in Foucault's view) 
succeeded it. In the very paragraph 
cited by Sedgwick, Foucault 
characterizes the Age of Reason as 
belonging to “the era when the 
difference between physical 
medicare n(s‘ and moral treatments 
was not yet accepted by medical 
thought” - in other words, as the 


removed by transferring power to 
some other supposedly benevolent 
£Hte, Yet the “facts" can also be I 


precise contrary of Sedgwick's 
perdurable “medico-social dualism". 

Some of the more piquant moments 
in this chapter occur where Sedgwick 
endeavours to sustain his contention 
that Foucault's use of evidence is 
"careless and licentious". Madness and 
Civilisation remarks of Philippe Pinel's 
celebrated work, the Trade midico- 
philosophique, that its style of moral 
treatment "used the therapeutic 
methods that had become known in the 
eighteenth century, but used them as 
chastisements''. It transpires that 
Sedgwick has a particular reason for 
objecting to this part of Foucault’s 
study: he fears that the latter’s views 
"apparently exclude any ascription of 
responsibility, in the form of btame or 

f amishment, from the sane to the 
nsane". Sedgwick thus asserts that 
Pinel's -use of the cold-water douche is 
"a simple measure of coercion in the 
maintenance of order. Therapy and 
repression are seen as distinct, not 
confounded or substituted in the way 
that Foucault suggests. It is the greater 
good of the institutional community, 
not the personnl benefit of the patient, 
that guides the physician's hand on the 
cold-water tap.” Sedgwick merely 
deplores here “Pinel's recommend- 
ation of a method so easily 
misunderstood as a mystifying 
therapy". 

The passage of Pinel’s Traits which, 
expounds his views on “ douches' 
considered as means of repression” is 
barely two pages long, ana some of its 
main passages are quoted in Foucault's 
book. One may concede to Sedgwick 
that Pinel begins by commending the 
douche as a means of rest raining 
refractory behaviour in the asylum. A 
few lines later, however, it transpires 
that the one illustrative case cited by. 
Pinel involves nothing less than a cure, 
obtained by the application of repeated 
disciplinaiy douches to a patient 
, .suffering from "periodic mania".. As 
Pinel writes, "the patient is made to 
understand that . it is . for, her own . 
advantage, and with regret, (hat we 
resort to these violent measures”. 
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of thought as an exercise of pure here Urie ve°thc km* oT^lrepton^a fiinc- 

ransaousness, and the theory of must tneretore Mn^ousiy , t i ona ij SI fT aaain naturally accounts. 

menniiig that goes with it, takes no skin jjmld o i eiplSining hJidea for. Admittedly the mechanism is not 
off objectivity The world remains as purely physical, since there is some- 

independent of our thought as it ever .t™® ¥ «X*JiL oroblemreaUv thtog psychological on the receiving 
was; and Putnam's solution to the vat jjjjjj 0 " 1 remarked Tin end of* it and psychology does not 

puzzle does nothing to support the rest “ J^atmnhfs, but what the reduce to physics But that does not 

SLS&- atSLS mto to, pertdve and 


of his metaphysics against its 
objectivist rival. (I am not going to 
discuss subjectivism, which Putnam 
does indeed dispose of.) 


purely physical, since there is some- 
thing psychological on the receiving 
end of it and psychology does not 
reduce to physics. But that does not 
make our ability to perceive and 


belief about one thing rather than refer to things magical, ie prevent it 
another. The answer to that question being an objective, causal feature ot 


to a complete description of the world 
by One True Theory. For there to be 
objective truth, there need not be a 


Hilary Putnam's targets in this book , h „ 

are some deep-rooted dichotomies Th* fact is to® 1 it fh 

which he thinks have for too long ™rc independent element In 1 1 : than 
constricted philosophical and lay Putnam allows. He ^mtedly i ipoi s 
thought; notably, the dichotomies be- his argument by fumbenng his 
tween objective and subjective views supposed 0 JPi® ne " ts . w . l ' h JJ*" J , h JJ 
of truth and reason, and between n “ d " ot . hold, and . ^ jj J 
fact and value. Right thinking, he characterizing them bo h carelessly 
nrmiet ne*d not *cnnv" a whollv lendentiously. f could, for exam- 

inSependent world t^scribable in P 1 ®* 1 ^ r P Ti n d^fatcn^e n^Sfthose 
principle by “One True Theory" (his ™ « “h" TrhT^rid^ 

derisive csnitslst nor vet aoDroxi* that correspond lo the world In 

mate it according to a priori princi- 'am'^nirlS^llL^ainv® 

pies of rationality. Neither do we £■* Jj 

have to suppose that our thought J-J Pj* .JjHU®,, r VSn«f*lSSr!?*l? SI LnS* 

whnllv Ecnef cites or defines our Another without being like finfl* 

world! subject only, perhaps, to the specifically, JJeR ■■} 

weak and culture-bound constraints of f x 5 h nl ' c nnH nl^dv 

accommodating scnsc-dnta and con- 

forming to local canons of scientific called, do not 

enquiry. Putnam offers on alternative t0 acomplete description of ’the world 

to these fashionable but problematic b X. 0 ".* J™* I h ^I* «^pJi h nIf, 
rivals: namely, that the mind and the objective troth, there neednoi be a 

world make themselves up together. f JS fc S v SSi2°i5 

Facts, including facts about the trudl - There need only be a suitable 
beautiful and the good (which in turn cqirespondcnce between aspects of the 
includes the rational), are whatever world and such actual thoughts and 
may rationally be accepted, and are statements as it contains, 
thus interna] to a world evolving Even then, the concept of objective 
jointly with our understanding of it, truth need not be basedon that of the 
being therefore neither immutable correspondence it entails. The so- 
nor just what pro tom we take them to called “redundancy 1 * theory of truth, 
be. for instance, which exploits the fact 

Putnam’s salsa pitch for Ms < h " thinkta * “ belief «*» h befa B 
alternative starts with the “brains in a 
vat" puzzle, a modern embodiment of 

old-fashioned scepticism. Imagine our -w— ^ i -| • • 

brains not in our bodies* acting in and I 1 A 1 1 n Ip \71 Cl 

on die rest of the world (as we take it to ^ V-/ LA Ulv V lul 

be) and getting feedback from it • 

through our senses, but kept going ” 1 ■ 1 •" \ T . ■ 

lMteadina Vat ofhutrienls and Wired John McDowell 

to computers that reproduce exactly * 

the feedback we get from the real . " 

world. Would they not think Andrew Woodfield (Editor) 
themselves embodied as our brains though* and Object; Essays on 
actually are? But how then do we km Inte Xnality 
that our brains are embodied and that . 

we ourselves are not Just brains in a 316pp. Clarendon Press; Oxford 
vat? Putnam thinks neither of his rivals y^^SL?”: 8 ® - 


must not of course now appeal to truth, 
as it would, for example, if it gave the 
content of a belief as conditions in 
which it, or a sentence expressing it, 
would be true. (That answer is not 
false; it is just no way for a redundancy 
theorist to define the content of a 
belief.) Hie functionalist answer, 
roughly, is that the contents of bejiefs 


the world we are part of. For I would 
argue, against Donald Davidson 
among others, that psychology need 
not reduce to physics for it tone both 
objective and subject to causal laws 
such as thoselinking what we see to oui 
seeing of it. Reference, like 
intentionality, can be as much an 
observable and objective phenomenon 
as anything that physics and chemistry 


whole truth, nor even nothing but the 
truth. There need only be a suitable 
correspondence between aspects of the 
world and such actual thoughts and 
statements as It contains. 

Even then, the concept of objective 
truth need not be based on that of the 
correspondence it entails. The so- 
called “redundancy 1 * theory of truth, 
for instance, which exploits the fact 


conditions, we recover the pragmatic 
conception of truth as what makes 
beliefs useful, without the evident 
absurdity of defining truth that way. 

This is no place to develop or 
defend such an account of belief and 
truth, which I mention only to indi- 
cate how naturally Putnam’s func- 
tionalism may be used to overcome 
some of his own objections to objec- 
tivism. It still remains, of course, to 
account objectively for the inten- 
tionality of our thought and for our 
ability to refer in thought to specific 
objects. That is not easy, but it is by 
no means as hard as Putnam makes 
out, and certainly no harder for ob- 
jeclivists than for Putnam himself. % In 
tiie simplest cases, when we refer 'to 


world). 

Given that objectivism can be 
defended in some such way against 
Putnam's objections, it seems to me 
plainly preferable to his alternative, 
No one really believes that “objects" 
do not exist independently of 
conceptual schemes, and even 
philosophers should not say what no 
one believes if they can help it. 
Putnam's theory moreover, besides 
being intrinsically incredible, relies on 
a quite inadequately articulated 
concept of rational acceptability - 
which by his own lights seems to me no 
less objectionably objective and 

between 


magical 


relation 


propositions and people (or their 
conceptual schemes) than the relations 


that thinking a belief true is being what we see, the mechanism of refer- . objectives rely on. 


Double vision 


John McDowell 

Andrew Woodfield (Editor) 


Ideas like this are prominent in 
'Andrew ' Wobdfteld's ■ 'collection, 
though there are divergences about the 
character of the recommended non- 
unitary approach. Woodfield, Daniel 


we ourselves are not Just brains in a 316pp. Clarendon Press; Oxford 
vat? Putnam thinks neither of his rivals yfl^^iSLF”; 88, 
can solve this puzzle, because the’ P 19 824606 4 


objectivist maxes tne worm too fa ordinarily conceived, beliefs are 
Impendent of what we think of U, states which figure in the explanation 


’Ll", J less accurately, by a "thaf’-clause in 

fatraedible; subjectivism that brains' the attribution of a belief.) Recently, 
? e ? t ^e^mbodied makes howeVer many philosophers haw 

alleged a tension betweeS these two 

7 Iw^We. mat Putnam thinks & that feafita* ofthe ordinary conception. 

. our being embodied and acting In the „ .. tT . \ . 4 r . 

’ world is a precondition of our. brain . . Consider a belief I might express by 
processes constituting thoughts about wying, when a cilp Is client in my 
ft, a precondition that brains In a vat P®£? Tv ® d envuonmenL“That cup has 
would hot satisfy , .Brains In a vat could jh d. An attribution of this 


Nor do I think Putnam’s conception 
of rationality will span the guff he 
complains philosophers have opened 
up between facts and values. That facts 
and values are connected we may 
grant; and we may agree with Putnami 
strictures on those philosophen 
economists and others who would 
deprive values of objectivity by 
limiting rationality to the calculation of 
means to ends. But even if values are as 
objective as facts, and reason can limit 
ends as well as means, facts and values 
are not the same. And yet again, oddly 
enough, Putnam overlooks a clue to 
the difference that he could have de- 
rived from his own functionalism: 
namely the way belief and desire 
may be distinguished functionally by 
their different roles in mediating be- 
tween perception and behaviour. For 
values correspond to right desires 
much as facts correspond to true 
beliefs: so we might well base the 
traditional distinction between them 
on that between desire and belief, 
functionally defined, without making 
values a whit less objective than facts, 
or beyond the scope of rational 
assessment. I am not saying l know 
how to do it; but the project looks to 
me a lot more promising than Putnam's 
own reduction of facts to the ill-defined 
value of rational acceptability. 

Although I disagree with Putnam's 
major theses, I hope I have made plain 
what a stimulating, not to say 
provoking, book this is. The natural 
vivacity of Putnam’s style makes it a 
welcome relief from much recent 
portentous philosophy, although It 
does carry the reader, and 1 suspect the 
author, too easily across difficult 
terrain - as if one thought to tackle 
Everest in jogging gear. 


that .explanations in terms of our 
common -sense •• “object-involving” 
states - my belief about my cup, my 
Doppclgtinger’s about his - would defy 
regimentation in terras of laws. But 


Dennett and (in the particular case of even if we grant that psychological 
beliefs about perceptually presented explanation Is of a sort to require such 
objects) Kent Bach are concerned to regimentation, this Is inconclusive, 
preserve, each In a different way, some Certainly it would be silly to look for 
approximation to the ordinary notion laws relating to beliefs about particular 
of content as a property of the cups. But the laws in question would 
explanatory states (the states I share relate to beliefs about (say) 
with my DoppelgOnger): whereas Colin perceptually presented objects, and it 
McGinn denies that the explanatory is not obvious that no such laws ore to 
states have content at all. . bfi expected. 

But why -should we accept that in I suggested that my being 
terms of explanatory states that transported, imperceptibly, to my 
Doppelgtinger • of mine and I are DoppelgSnger ' s position would give 
.Indistinguishable? Common- sense me, without my knowing it, a different 
distinguishes a belief about my cup psychological state. This suggestion is 


fa a precondition that brains In a vat P®£f lv ? a enwonment. -tnat cup has 
would hot satisfy, .Brains in a vat could ^ **■ Aiv i a Wnbution of this 

not therefore think eyen that they wefa ; with the relevant cup 

brains in a vat; since we eoufd; w ", cd , m a . “nten.^specjfying 


M that"-dautoi 
1 comrdoii-stni 


might, figure # in 
' .explanation? 


— ’ common-sense '.explanation; of wul . me uuwrence in our rainx.tn 

This solution to theval puzzle seems something ! did: say* picking up the' environment, interacting with a state of mind 
rua dead rightj Like many other cup and draining It, But now Imagine sham. But, though there is no dualism. 


td .me dead right: Like many other 
pragmatists, Including F.F. Ramsey 1 in 
the 1920s, X accept Putnam’s so-called 
• “functionalist" view of Our desires and 


I accept Putnam’s so-cal 


. . . . . . .. , r J- TT .L 1. u nivurivi-aiuiu iwum . 

beliefs about the world, deriving their 0 f Earth. My Doppelg&iger there has ““ 
content from their perceptual causes (po doubt) a beliefhe might express by “P 
apd behavioural effects rather, than sayitig, “That cup has coffee in It.” In 001111 
froth btfreoMClousnesS of tiiem. I have; . B ttributing this belief to him, We must ; 8 # 
indeetUrgiled: ttot even a consdous , rtehtion hla cup,’ not mine. In the '■ wh J 
belief In something can be defined . contem-ipedfylng “that"-clause; so 2“® 
functionally, as believing one believes thc. second feature of the ordinary ^ 
It; -tiiat iphscioapsness U pot aq . cohception distlnguishCs the state he ls P® 1 
: ■ Irreducible element even of 1 consdous in ttfe-nt nt a ram in «k» ****** I wc 


from a belief about his; and It talres the ptofounaly offensive to a Cartesian 
difference to accouqt for a difference in. conception of mental states. For a 
our behaviour —I drain my cup;, he Cartesian, mental states are infalliblv 


explanatory state, mis idea must be an independently of . anything their 
illusion: the difference in our owners might be ignorant of. I believe 

behaviour must beexplained, not by a this ideals the foundation of the 
difference in our psychological states, double-aspect view. It Is supposed I 
but by the difference in our think, that Descartes’s own Conception 


ition ! of ™ 1 , the difference in our think, that Descartes’s own Conception 
ting up the' environment, interacting with a state of mind was defective only in its 
pw imagine ^are. But, though there is no dualihn. Dualism represents mental 
■se there is a . “eny^ng tiie availability (in principle) states and events as either 
erythingon! . “ e*P»natipn having this second epiphenomena t which would be 
itom replica structure, Itis not clear why weshould saentiflcally. superfluous, or non- 
rr there has ^ would supersede the ' physical ■ causes -and effects, which 

t express by °*pl&nation with the first structure that would violate the laws Of conservation, 
ee in it.” In. common sense envisages (constituting These troubles vanish if. while 


Cartesian conception of mind) hangs 
heavy over many of these pages. Ena 
Tyler Burge, whose thesis is radica&j 
anti-Cartesian, points it up by a . 
contrast with a version, which he 
accepts, of the prevailing view about 
thoughts expressible with the use m 
indexical terms, such as “here”, T , 
“you", etc; this version involves bu 
application of the distinction between 
content and context which - once one 
appreciates the possibilities for 
demonstrative modes of presentation 
(in Frege's sense) - loses all motivation 
except some version of the new 
Cartesienism, 

Philosophy of mind Is very ariive 
nowadays, and in some quarters there 
is a heady sense of progress, as jw 
interests of philosophers converge wtio 
those of workers in a burgeoning area 
of science. My suspicion is, nowew, 
that even as cognitive science and tne 
study of “artificial intelligence take 
wing, the philosophy of mind, hanging 
on to their tail-feathers, is being swept 
back into its dark ages. In some ways, 
indeed, things are worse than before, 
at least what Descartes misronaiw 1 
was, clearly enough, the 
whereas the new Cartesiamsm 


internal states of 

attributing toh belief to, him, Wemust ; better execution of the task preserving the essehceof the (Wsiart ■ nictates of 
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arid q fortiori not consdous otaesrjust conception -dictates a different taxo- 
ns computers lack beliefs, not because nomy. • t 


in from the state Ipm In. But the states J. woul “ cup. But this proves' yields the envisaged subject-matter of 

that figure in the explanation of our 1 polnlody if that bQhqviqur would . .the ^explanatory rble” J approach' lo 
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, |hc new Cartealaps seem confident that 
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world and our thought arc thus nbt different taxonomy from thcother, om 
wholly independent of each other; But : brcUnaiy conception of 1^*0 . states 
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or ms essay, nuns ai 
might discard the concepts of 
psychology in favour of tho» of a 

cognitive science, jmrged, of 

me as envisaging 

. saais g ii 

critical examination of the 
that what cognitive 
light on Is something °® 
dmi illumination has hitherto 
shed by ffolk psychology • 

Each of the contnbutioM is. W j 
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Topping and tupping 


E. S. Turner 

Gborge MacDonald Fraser 
F lashman and the Redskins 
479pp. Collins. £7.95. 

OOf 222661 8 

It Is nearly five years since we were last 
helped to the turpitudinous adventures 
of Flashman, the bully from Tom 
Brown's Schooldays who, in the 
resourceful hands of George 
MacDonald Fraser, became General 
Sir Harry Flashman VC. In the last, 
and sixth, volume, Flashman's Lady, 
he was “chief stud and bath attendant” 
to a dark Messalina in Madagascar. 
Now comes a generous nirther 
instalment of his North American 
, exploits, in which he ends up being 
scalped by a Harvard man in the 
shambles of Custer’s Last Stand. 

It is a two-part book, in which the 
unflagging Mr Fraser provides some 
pretty twists of plot. In the first half 
Flashy sets out West as a Forty-Niner 
in command of a mobile brothel and a 


to?fnr f " i ,al . p u l,enls makin 8 ‘he 
QaLoB ^ eir health; having reached 
our hero sells one of his 
$2 000 SW t0 8 Ph?P in B Priest for 

thP A»?i decamps ( he is known to 
the Apaches as “Wind Breaker” 
because he can outride the wind) In 
the second half he is a Seventy-Sixer 

a an «! lh by h« loses Si sk 

KbC?” .W ‘he brains of a 
) and, as a reward for 
mischief-making in Washington is 

L U MeBi n i°om^ a,,le Wi,h theSl0, “ at 

/lashman and the Redskins confirms 
Mr Fraser as a crack story-teller. The 
challenge he faces, as always, is in 
deciding how outrageous he can make 
ms lecherous poltroon without losing 
the readers indulgence. What about 
uie ethics of selling a whore to a priest? 
Ah, but the priest needs her for an 
Indian chief who will otherwise 
massacre mission folk, so that's all 
right; and, as the gallant vendor says 
she may even convert the chief to 
Christianity. Shall Flashy join in a mans 
rape of squaws whose men have been 
defeated/ Shall he hold his hand when 
8 papoose is about to be spitted? Shall 
he continue to “tup” his unofficial 


Apache wife with his customary ardour 
after learning from her own gloating 
lips how she won a ladies’ torture 
contest to see who could keep the 
victim alive longest? These are difficult 
dilemmas which cannot always be 
resolved by leaping on a horse and 
galloping hell-for-Ieather from the 
scene. For the record, the arch- 
scoundrel is not 100 per cent lost to all 
sense of honour. 

a FrflSer is in love with the West 
and knows many of the scenes of the 

K“S? SET Bent ' s Fort - thal castle 
™ * ne . wUd , now painstakingly re- 

SnSS' ' Sw plete ^ th L car iy v «ctoriari 

SfJr d wi bc: i. a u d J he ” e!d where 
Custer fell, which he describes as a 

haunted and deeply moving place. He 

has read a hundred accounts of the 

battle and is anxious to get the main 

A «« 


tave'^i, a v-i;rdid‘;orK» 

desecrate the hill of memories by 


I m British!” But the show must go on. 

Though tonsured by a tomahawk, 
riasnman did not suffer a complete lid 
removal, and the ravages showed only 


demonstration (as to cronies in the 
Travellers’ Club). Normally, as we 
learn from this ever-knowledgeable 
book, partial scalping was 
discouraged, because the authorities 
who paid bounties for scalps were 
being cheated by rogues who took two 
scalps from one head. 

Aside from all the topping and 
tupping, the book contains some 
spirited set-piece descriptions, 
riasnman is, of course, the narrator 
and nothing eludes his disabused eyes 
I*™ _ an .ri nose, whether on the 
battlefield or at a guts-eating 
competition. On the Santa Fe Trail 
the most interesting thing was the 
litter of gear from trains that had 
passed ahead of us - it was like all the 
left-luggage offices in the world strewn 
out for hundreds of miles”. How does 
an Apache brave smell7 Answer: like a 
goat in an organ loft. 

What next7 Flashman is supposed to 
have died in 1915. If we cannot have 
him as a dugout Railway Transport 
° f fice r at Victoria in 1914, perhaps he 
amid die in the saddle at a remount 
depot at Etaples, 


Stronger than fiction 


Savkar Altinel 

EL8PETH S ANDYS 
Love and War 

375pp. Seeker and Warburg. £7.95. 
0436 44140 3 

Contrary to popular belief, “faction" is 
not a new conception. Historical 
novelists have been practising the art of 
Wenainfc research and invention for 
years mth varying degrees of success, 
wpe of them managing by this means 
W bring their chosen periods to life, 
™*n conspicuously foilingrcr dcrsT."* 

Ehprth Sandys is unfortunately in 

^i 8t, * r ..? ate s or y- Her first 

f a [lingStar t a biography ofthe 
y°ung John Donne disguised as a 
JJJSf* gavo on e the impression that 
®Wng was added to the dutifully 
gounted facts of the poet’s life by the 
rational liberties she took, and It was 
2*“ J n ot to have similar feelings 
time to time while reading her 


more successful and enjoyable second 
novel The Broken Tree , which was 
concerned with the settling of her 
native New Zealand by Scottish 
immigrants In the nineteenth century. 

Love and War returns to New 
Zealand to chronicle the effects of the 
Second World War on that country. 
Once again the relevant facts are made 
abundantly clear: 

In the early hours of May 10 Hitler 
launches his invasion of the 
Netherlands. Three days later the 
Dutch Government set sail for 
England. Within 24 hours tiie 
country had surrendered. On May 
- -42- German f&rcies, fo t the first time 
since 1914, crossed the French 
border. Old-fashioned cavalry 
regiments were sent into the field 
against crack German motorised 
troops. The outcome was a 
massacre. In a matter of day? the 
Allied advance, designed to rover 
the retreat of the Belgian Army, had 
been halted. Once again Hitler had 
used airborne troops with 
devastating results , . . 


And so on in regular doses. Sadly, 
though, when Ms Sandys tries to move * 
beyond the not exactly unfamiliar 
historical information she has 
gathered, things begin to go wrong. 

The reader is offered a 
melodramatic story. George Trenwith 
and Anna Creichton get married in 
1939, only to be separated by the war. 
He enlists and is sent first to Egypt, 
then to Greece, and finally to Crete 
where he chooses to stay behind during 
the evacuation of the island, joins the 
local resistance, becomes a hero, and 
fail* In love with a seven toen-yearold 

(Hr I Hll Urftia flfniro khklnJ am iL^±_ 


in Eden 


Alan Bold 

® T8p ®bn Becker 
B tue-Eyed Shan 

•j fegfr*- 30 - 

offered as the final part of 
&aniS»? er * Par East " trilogy 
• ?4ii, jS omouJ noveI thHt shares 

“J CXOtlC setlino if _ 


S 19 J 9 h 11 ls 

X P SJ hfl e®ch book should be 
; SS£?2L to character and 
«mpri«s ta £!i he < X ucstion of what 
is the 

^r C hImJl5 t ^ eeil to etrec novels. 

-wleffii %5?£L hand “perience of 
J?* Fr ! n ? s * well as the 
1 nnd. he is adept' at 

^iridual as he adapts to 

CSi ronme,, t , 1 H l 5 Principal 
1 • 3SSSS Cj n unsettlcd by nature 

‘be Russian prince 
harder reSKn ^ * to 1949 on the Burma 
C^Su52 at toj, before the Chinese 
i J if V8 V 8 aristocratic 
Jbny 0 f 2 Blce “hi a natural 

■ .^NS»sa as 

!• "W* fornication. And 

l iSETKfilSP toy In a decrepit 


European ways so that “at twenty-one 
Yang.Yu-lin spokd, read and wrote 
Mandarin Chinese, a little . Scots 
English, some Latin and much French, 
and had studied world history, 
physiology, government, economics 
(including the mysterious Mane) aqd 
French literature.” 

Greenwood, the hero, is the most 
unlikely character of all. As an 
anthropologist he has worked in the 
field In Pawlu village, in the valley of 
the Little River Mon.Pawiu is a 
paradise, a Shangri-la; or, as General 
Vang puts it, Pawlu “is a small, happy 


obiector whose feelings of guilt 
ultimately force him to leave her. 
When husband and wife get together 
again, both are sadder ana wiser, and 
their marriage begins in earnest. 

Accompanying this central tale are 
the activities of a number of secondary 
characters such as George's shy friend 


futility of war while relishing the 
descriptive possibilities of action. 

As the tale unfolds it is apparent that - 
the three men ■? Olevsky, Yang , and 
Greenwood - are working out the • 
demands of a destiny. Some poweriul 
force brings the Russian, the Chinese 
and the American to village" where 
they have to make a choice oetween 
honour and ignominy, life and' death. 
The three come together in conflict; 

□ I... 


agmasaggs css *. 

“d ?S 3 te bB 
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once In our lives we shall visit decent 

■ i j i ii n— 


Shah tnbe, leads the Shan in guerilla 
warfare against the Japanese in 1942, is 
honoured with Shan tatoos, takes a 
Shop woman as his concubine, fathers 
a Shan daughter, then goes bank to the 
US where ~ a|l . is , confusion: 
“Greenwood was thirty-one years old 
and a hero in bis own eyes and he was 
scared half tp death of this clattering, 
frenzied new wdrid.”. . -.' . 

to' the novel, then, all roads lead to 
Pawlu, Ashe returns there, tempted by 
a letter from General Yahe who 
promises access to the bones of Peking 
Man, Greenwood feels he bps pome 
home, the noble savagery ofthe Far 
Bast has been fraitsformed by the 
technological impart or the . West. 
Making Hs way on a wwon train With 

all: “East is East, Greenwood decided, 
and West is West, ann they sure as hell 
bare met. ' In the aftt^au* ,w^war 

- ' r TWdfctV. 


and portrays his characters as men of 
action able to rise spectacularly to the 
military occasion. Since both Olevsky 
and General , Yang fcre soldiers by ■ 
profeiaiori and indination, It., hr a .- 
relatively straightforward matter for 
, Becker to allow them. to act pn Impulse 
and reveal themselves by gesture. '. 
Greenwood, though, is p scholar arid 
(like Becker) a Harvard gentleman. : 
He has to be motivated. . r . , 

■ ' Over and above his commitment to 
his hti&tress, his daughter and his 
adopted tribe, Greanirobd has a duty., 
to search for anthropological truth. 

David SbraEin 

Madrid Unde^groqiHl/, 

212pp. CoIUns. £6.75. 

0Qgai664l : . , ' ; , 

Superintendent Luis Bernal’s second 
;case opens with the pltoovery Of a 
shop-window -dummy, liaJdng real 
blood, in a carrlage on the Madrid ' 
underjpxuirid system.' Mpf e ,sinj4ter •: 


Mike Femshaw, who dies defending 
Greece against the invading Germans, 
a Maori named Wiremu Honeybee 
who becomes increasingly conscious of 
his ethnic Identity even as he fights the 
white man's war, a childhood friend of 
Anna’s wjio overcomes her pacifist 
upbringing and becomes an army 
nurse, and survivors from an earlier 
New Zealand Expeditionary Force 
who can remember Gallipoli and the 
desert. All these figures, however, are 
so devoid of life that their presence 
only adds to the prevailing air of 
thinness,- juai as the clumsily-done 
battle scenes, rather than lessening, 
actually increase the tedjousness of the 
narrative. In (he 'extensive 
"Acknowledgements” section 
someone is credited with having taught 
Ms Sandys that fact is “stronger” than 
fiction. If this is a misprint* it is a 
felicitous one, for it sum* up the 
problem with her work, which is that 
the facts she deals with are usually 
stronger th an her fictions, and refuse to 
be moulded by them into an artistically 
pleasing shape, v . 


When Gerteral Yang presents him with 
Peking Man. his wildest dream Is 
realized. Greenwood immediately 
relates to the old bones as to old 
friends: “There must have been Ukea 
and dislikes; : attachments, protective 
fwllngs. .Maybe there, were mother 
tribes, other species even, that' were 
the enemy pnd reinibreed thd bonds.” 

_ Becker's plan -is a sound one; 
Greenwood Ls hot only a person, but 
□Iso .the personification of natural 
vitality. He hah an Edenic vision -and 
asks rhetorically:. “Had life, once truly 
been a siesta in the Garden of Edcn? rt 
Once Becker, has itihde -the moral 
dimension an Important part of his 
novel it shapes up as a fable in the 
entertaining guise, of a Wild East 
adyenture; ■: Greenwood’s name 

becomes ruora! significant as the book 
progresses, and he represents the hero 
who decides to defend his home a gainst 


enemies like the headhunting wild Wa. 
In the end, Greenwood^ strange 
survival has a .'direct.bearlng bn the I 
survival of his species. 


Pouot/Afl Clark 

Shelf Life : 


p: Goliatlcz.£6.95.’ 
1 03081 X . 


;/AowK fl a ^y ihd he lay in a decreoit ' hare met. In uie nmniur,-.«H 

• A, tWrty^ibfeTtode^ 

bl^bbfnjnD^iS fe CenerafYang Like ' Greenwood, Becker co j ov^ 
Peking and educated in _ flSkjng ratfin 1 obvious prides oo the 


character, and toe, .atpu^phere,: 
thickly and authentically Spanish. A 
map of th?.-' Madrid 1 metro is 
toougbtfoiiy fertuded.:;V •!: 1 . ; 


Douglas Clark’s usual pair,' Chief 
Supprtofeddent Masters and ' Chief 
Inspector Otoen, afe^ciafied to from 
Srotland ,Yard -by a local police force 
h'Mfc deato,' to ; tospirtoii* 
circumstances, .of a young man’ iri’ a' 
;^p|ice Statlqn cell, Masters and Green 
toe . as good company as eyet; it’s a. 
pleasantiy tinpretentlous novel with a 
wMhcohrtfrtofed >.v plot' 1 and';; an 
interestingly. ne!w poisoh. 1 , ■ . ' 

■: :;v 
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If one small 
baby. . . 

Laura Marcus 

Tom Hart 

Cradle Song 

154pp. Quartet. £6.95. 

0 7043 2322 2 

“But, sirs, I beg, do not give way to 
indignation/EacH creature needs the 
help of all creation.” Thus the refrain 
of Brecht's poem, “On the Infanticide 
Mane Farrar” , the stark stanzas of 
which recount the story of a servant girl 
who, on discovering that she is 
pregnant, is forced to conceal her state 
from her employers, gives birth in 
silence on a freezing night, and clubs 
her child to death when it begins to cry. 

adleSong is a version for the 
1980s, The novel opens with an as-yet 
unnamed girl in a bed-sit, alone but for 
a crying baby; in a stale of panic, both 
at her isolation and from fear that the 
child's noise will result in eviction by 
her landlady, she throws the baby 
against the wall. The “cradle song” of 
the title is the rhyme “Ten Green 
Bottles 1 ', which she sings to the dead 
child; its sinister aspect becomes clear 
in the final pages of the novel, when the 
bewildered girl, on being questioned - 
by the police about the death, murmurs 
in response her own version of the 
lullaby: “And if one small baby should 
accidentally fall/There’d be no small 
baby, left to love at all.’* 

The evenjts which lead to the 
infanticide are recounted in one tong 
flashback. The girl, Dorothy, £ 
presented as a bright fifteen-year old. 
involved In her school-work ana 
ambitious for a future which will be 
“different". She becomes pregnant, > 
however; her mother rejects her, and 
she moves in with her boyfriend, Les. 

Thev attempt to create the 'domestic 
security and comfort both of them 
have been denied In their family Uvesj 
until Les is .arrested and imprisoned 
when the police discover that he has 
been stealing ■ the furniture for their 
home. Alone after the birth of the 
child, Dorothy is driven to the act of 
blind violence which kills it. 

Tom Hart has worked wi th disturbed 
adolescent girls, and his presentation ' 
of Dorothy and -her story is 
sympathetic. Behind the novel'-are the 
harsn outlines which compose a social 
worker’s case*hl6tory: Dorothy's 

mother -- depressive, suicidal; Les’s 
mother - alcoholic, former prostitute; 
no father in either case. The author is ^ 
careful in apportioning blame, and 
emphasizes: problems of 

rommunlcatlon rather than poverty. 

Offering uo solutions, the work sets 
out rather to provide a partial answer 
to the question “How could anyone do 
that to their own child?” 

However, the difficultiesof building . 
a narrative from a case-history heroine , " : 

immediately apparent. Hie author 
relies heavily on dialogue, which,- 
partly, due to the retrospective, : 
structure of the novel,. is too often of • ' 

the "You remember when your fether ' : f ! 

died of cancer three years ago "variety,;- 
A desire for authenticity results .to ,| r 
excessive arid often pointless detail, .yet, /- , : 

tne setting of the. story remains; ; 
curiously vague. Dorothy moves from , ^ 
“home” ^ ^hoor to “the hospital", 1 
unlocated . and linlocatable; this is ; 
presumably an attempt to avoid the : 
regionalism” of the social problem 
novels of the. 1950s and 60s, but it offers ; 
the reader none of toe sense of place ■ 
which was one of their chief strengths.. \ 

Finally, though, the problem Is not - 
One- of Weak 'characterization, banal ; 
dialogue or iirirealized locations, but ‘‘ : 

™ Wore fundamental question of how 
effective the “realist”- novel can be lli ' ■ " 

communicating society's ills, Concern -. \ I 

for the yictims of our social order need • ■ ,'i 

not .preclude, -the. ' ure of lrcfny, y* l| 

distancing or rather more artistry than >' ! 

is employed In Cradle Spng r Brecht's : ^ 

lesson was that forttt Is a politicaj as : j 

well ujiau aesthetic Issue- f : ■ ( 

. 7^. : ’• *; • ,;.‘- 

Ihe summer 1^82 issue of Critical . , . t 
JX? ,dln e & No 2. 96pp. 
t cofltafn*' a long ifevfew ; • 

of fan hdcEvyari's ’ novel ; The Cohifort 
o/^hm^rat^J^R'BankSianq.an . 
essay on *F.- R/ Leavis’s theory of : i i 



